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THIKLBY HALL. 

CHAPTER I. 

AT NAPLES. 

Lady Constance was as good as her word. The 
slipshod waiter who brought ua our coffee the 
next morning told us that the Signora Principessa 
(that being apparently the lowest rank that his 
imagination could assign to her)had started shortly 
after daybreak, and must now be well on her way 
to Genoa. " For so grand a lady, she was not too 
generous in her presents," he said. "We poor 
servants prefer gentlemen like your Excellencies, 
who travel without a courier and give us what 
you please with your own hands. Couriers are 
all thieves, and that Antonio is a Neapolitan, 
which is worse. He would not pay the biU — no, 
not the half of it ; and the padrone appealed to 
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the Signora Principessa herself when she came 
downstairs. But she got into her carriage, pay- 
ing no more attention to him than if he had 
been a little dog barking at her, and away she 
went like the wind ! It seems she is in a great 
hurry to reach Turin, where she is to have an 
audience of His Majesty — so that Antonio says." 

In our case there was no need for so much 
haste. We did not want to tear through the 
country like Queen's messengers, and could not 
have done so if we had wished it ; for our heavy 
old equipage was not built for speed, and our 
horses only broke into a lumbering gallop when 
passing through a village, and after having been 
urged thereto by a great deal of whipcord and 
bad language. Between times they and their 
driver dropped into a state of coma ; and so we 
jogged on, swaying, creaking, and jingling through 
the sunshine and the dust, and did not reach 
Genoa until the evening of the second day after 
leaving Alassio. 

Before we arrived in the City of Palaces I had 
proposed to George a slight modification of our 
original plan. I said vetturino travelling became 
rather monotonous work after a day or two, and 
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he signified that he agreed with me. I went on 
to observe that the sea afforded a speedier, 
healthier, and really in many ways pleasanter 
means of reaching one's destination than the 
high road ; to which he replied that, for his part, 
he should be just as well pleased to put off 
Florence until the spring, and to take the steamer 
from Genoa to Civita Vecchia. 

*' Yes ; — or Naples,^' I suggested. " Don't 
you think it would be better to see Naples 
first ? " 

He responded with a " No ! '' so abrupt and 
gruff that I was obliged to ask him what he 
meant. 

" It's such bosh ! " he said, quite angrily. 
^'What's the good of it?" 

" What's the good of seeing Naples ? Well, 
I must say, George, I never expected to hear you 
ask such a question as that." 

" That's not what I mean. I mean what's the 
good of following that woman about! You 
know very well that you only want to go to 
Naples because she said she would be there." 

" I don't deny it for a moment," I answered. 
'' That woman, as you rather coarsely call her, 
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Englishmen of half the pleasure and profit of 
foreign travel. 

"I hope," wrote he, "that you don't look 
upon Italy as a mere succession of beautiful 
pictures to be enjoyed during play-hours, and 
that you mean to study people as well as books 
and scenery. Italy, like other countries, is full 
of human beings ; and at the present time there 
must be some rather curious human beings among 
them, by all accounts. I should like you to see 
a few of these, if possible, and at aU events to 
lose no opportunity of talking to Italian men 
and women of all ranks. Tom tells me that he 
has written about you to some of his friends in 
Rome and also to our Minister at Naples, whom 
he knows a little ; so you must not fail to call at 
the Legation, when you find yourself in King 
Ferdinand's dominions." 

I read this extract aloud triumphantly. " You 
see, he particularly mentions Naples," I remarked ; 
and George, in his customary practical spirit, 
only replied that he supposed we might as weU 
go out and make inquiries about steamers now. 

My uncle's letter was in all respects an agree- 
able one. It was full of odds and ends of home 
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news, such as I suppose he knew that I should 
enjoy readmg, and one item in particular gave 
me great satisfaction. " Your terrier Scamp has 
shifted his quarters to the Kectory. After your 
departure he attached himself to Miss Dennison, 
whom he now absolutely declines to leave ; and, 
as I understand from her that you intended at 
one time to make her a present of the dog, I 
presume that you will not object to this apparent 
transfer of his aflfections." 

It seemed to me that a good deal was implied 
in the above sentences. The obstacles in the 
path of my happiness — ^which, to be sure, had 
never been of a very formidable kind — already, 
I thought, began to show symptoms of tottering. 
I went on my way through the glowing sunlight 
and deep shade of the Genoese streets with a 
light and hopeful heart. I suppose it is because 
I was so happy there that I have always kept a 
grateful memory of the stately old city, of the 
busy port, of the narrow byways, of the chaflfer- 
ing silversmiths from whom we bought filagree 
bracelets and brooches (does anybody wear such 
things nowadays, I wonder ?), and of the palaces 
and collections of pictures, every one of which 
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George insisted upon visiting, with the conscien- 
tiousness of a true Briton. George was not yet 
educated up to the old masters, and honestly 
confessed that modem art had greater charms for 
him. He was, however, doing his best, by study 
of authorities, to rise to a higher critical level, 
and he was to be seen daily wending his way 
through one or other of the galleries with slow, 
creaking steps, with an expression of countenance 
at once painstaking and puzzled, and evidently 
trying very hard to realise in what the correg- 
giosity of Correggio consisted. 

When we had exhausted Genoa, we took ship 
and saUed southwards, arriving at Naples, after 
many stoppages at intermediate ports, in the 
beginning of December. My first care was to 
leave my card at the Legation ; and the next day 
I received an invitation to a ball, at which, as I 
heard from the head- waiter at our hotel, all the 
great world of Naples was to be present. To this 
festivity I betook myself alone ; George, who had 
not chosen to call with me, and who consequently 
had received no invitation, composing himself 
for a quiet evening with his pipe and his books, 
and remarking sardonically, as I started, that 
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he would not change places with me for five 
pounds. 

The Minister received me in a very friendly 
manner, asked after the General, begged that I 
would not hesitate to make use of him in any 
way during my stay in Naples, and then handed 
me over to a young Attache, who conducted me 
into the baUroom and offered to introduce me to 
partners. He himself did not dance, for in those 
days fashionable young men were supposed to be 
in a state of chronic exhaustion, and to be scarcely 
equal even to the effort of articulate speech; but 
he was so kind as to say that, if I liked rushing 
about the room like a maniac, he should be 
delighted to find me any number of yoke- 
feUows. I confessed to being fond of dancing, 
and, after glancing at me and murmuring that 
he supposed I shouldn't care about married 
women, he presented me to various NeapoUtan 
beUes, in whose company I spent the evening 
pleasantly enough, although, owing to my very 
recent acquaintance with their language, our 
conversation was for the most part limited to 
monosyllables. 

I searched the throng in vain for the tall, 
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commandiiig figure of Lady Constance Milner, 
and, as time went on, I was forced to the con- 
clusion that she had either deferred her visit to 
Naples, or did not share my tastes in the matter 
of balls ; and this was rather a disappointment 
to me, for I had quite counted upon meeting her. 
However, long after I had ceased to speculate 
upon the causes of her absence, and was in the 
supper-room, taking a little refreshment pre- 
paratory to moving homewards, she suddenly 
appeared, leaning upon the arm of our host, and 
surrounded by quite a galaxy of starred and 
ribboned personages. 

She was dressed, I remember, in black satin, 
with ornaments of rubies and diamonds ; and as 
I watched her deliberately eating her ice, while 
a. swarm of men, young and old, clustered like 
bees around her, I realised that, as George had 
said, she had "a way with her which many 
people might think fascinating." Indeed, it was 
abundantly evident that many people did think 
so. I drew a little nearer to the group, and 
caught fragments of their conversation, which 
was carried on in French, a language which 
Lady Constance appeared to speak with perfect 
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ease and fluency. They were talking of the 
proclamation of the Empire in Paris, the news 
of which event had just reached Naples, and I 
observed that every word the lady said was 
listened to with eager attention, and that more 
than one leading question was put to her, as 
though her interlocutors believed her to be more 
behind the scenes than they were. They did not, 
however, as far as I could judge, get a great deal 
of information out of her. She treated them very 
much as she had treated a humbler individual at 
Alassio, not exactly with contempt, but with a 
good-humoured unconcern which was not very 
far removed from it, and she made no attempt to 
suppress or conceal several hearty yawns. 

" No,'' she said, in answer to one of her ques- 
tioners, " he is not going to imitate his uncle — 
at all events, not just yet. He will grant an 
amnesty for political ofiences and reduce the 
standing army; and, now that the Eepublic is 
dead and buried, you will all feel much easier. 
Europe has got a reprieve, and you can congratu- 
late yourselves upon it, if you like. As for me, 
1 am a revolutionist.^' 

The British Minister made a grimace, and one 
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of the ribboned gentlemen smiled and said : 
" Beware, madame ; the walls have ears." 

" I thought we were aU carbonari here," 
returned Lady Constance carelessly. '* His 
Majesty was wearing the colours when I was 
last in Naples. They are pretty colours, and 
after all, cela tC engage d rien. Whatever colours 
we may choose to deck ourselves out in, we shall 
not make the world turn round the other way, 
and sooner or later democracy will swallow us all 
up. It stands to reason that it must." 

'* Ah, dear madame," sighed a fat old man, 
with many decorations on his coat, " if you are 
to be the Goddess of Eeason of the Universal 
Kepublic, I shall ask for nothing better than to 
play the part of Kobespierre." 

" I doubt whether either you or I will be in a 
situation to play any part at all when the Uni- 
versal Eepublic is established," Lady Constance 
remarked. "Let us console ourselves with the 
thought that we are not likely to be hanged or 
guiUotined. Transition periods are tedious, but 
they have their advantages." 

While she was speaking, her eyes, roving 
hither and thither, had rested for a moment upon 
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me, and she had testified to her recognition of 
me by a slight nod and a smile. But nothing 
further than this was vouchsafed to me in the 
shape of notice ; and presently she moved out of 
the room, followed by her group of satellites, 
while I remained behind, with an uncomfortable 
impression of having been slighted. She might 
at least have shaken hands, I thought. 

But, as it happened, I did get speech of Lady 
Constance before going away, for while I was 
standing in an anteroom adjoining the ballroom, 
which was crowded with people saying good-night 
to our host and hostess, and while I was waiting 
my opportunity of doing likewise, she suddenly 
walked up to me, and, in an easy, conversational 
tone, as though we had only parted an hour or 
two before, asked — " Well, what have you done 
with the bear-leader ? " 

" Do you mean Warren ? '^ I inquired. 

"Yes. He is your bear-leader, is he not? 
Have you sent him to bed, and broken loose for 
the night ? " 

"Warren is not exactly my bear -leader," 
I felt it proper to explain. "We are old 
friends, and he is with me just now more as 
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a sort of travelling companion than anything 
else.*' 

"I see. A guide, philosopher, and friend, 
appointed by the home authorities, with general 
instructions to keep you out of mischief. I am 
sure he will do his best, and almost equally sure 
that he will fail, especially in a place like Naples, 
where there are no wholesome amusements for 
young men. What made you come here ? " 

I don't know what possessed me ; but I felt 
a sudden impulse to tell the plain truth — and I 
obeyed it. " We should have come here any- 
how," I said, "to see Vesuvius and Pompeii and the 
Museo Borbonico; but I came a good deal sooner 
than I had intended, because I thought that 
perhaps, by doing so, I might see you again." 

At this she seemed to be greatly diverted. 
" Keally," she said, " I begin to think that your 
countenance belies you, and that you are rather 
an original young man. By-the-by, we may as 
well sit down as stand." And, stepping into the 
ballroom, which was now rapidly becoming 
deserted, she seated herself on a sofa in one of 
the embrasures of the windows, and motioned to 
me to take the vacant place by her side. " I 
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must tell you," she began, in that high, cool voice 
of hers, which always sounded a little above one's 
head, " that there are two things on earth for 
which I have a passion — truthfulness and origin- 
ality. What you said just now sounded truthful, 
and it was certainly original — all things con- 
sidered. That is why I led you in here, to the 
great astonishment of my friends, who are now 
craning their necks through the doorway, and 
trying to make out what in the world I mean by 
such behaviour. Probably, though, you will turn 
out a disappointment, as so many others have 
done. I roam about, like another Diogenes, 
searching highways and byways for truthful and 
original people ; but I very, very seldom find any. 
Truthfulness and originality combined are a great 
deal more rare than you might suppose. I don't 
possess either quality myself, and perhaps that 
is my reason for setting such store by them." 

I had no means of judging of Lady Constance's 
veracity; but I thought her decidedly original, 
and I ventured to teU her so. 

'* Oh, no," she answered, shaking her head. 
*' To strangers, I know, I have a certain appear- 
ance of originality ; but it's purely superficial. 
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I have lived all my life in a commonplace groove, 
and I have never managed to get out of it; 
though I have made frantic, and even ridiculous 
efforts at times to strike out a line of my own." 

" What sort of a line ? *' I made bold to in- 
quire. 

" I can't go into particulars; it would take too 
long. But speaking generally, my object has 
always been to say and do exactly what I thought 
right, without regard for convention, pedantry, or 
prejudice." 

" It seems to me," I remarked, " that one 
couldn't adopt a better standard." 

" Unfortunately, I seldom act up to it when 
it comes to the push. Who does ? This poor 
old world is smothered under mountains of 
stupidity and custom, like the Titans under 
Vesuvius and Etna, and I don't know who is to 
drag it out and set it on its legs again. Every 
now and then there is a heave and an explosion, 
and some lives are lost, and orderly people are 
scared ; but nothing comes of it, and presently 
things begin to lumber along in the old way once 
more. It is inevitable, perhaps ; but it is deadly 
dull. Individuals are like the world and the 
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volcanoes; they can't be always in a state of 
eruption. " 

" I suppose not," I agreed, thinking to myself 
that it would be rather uncomfortable if they 
could. " I must say," I added, by way of keep- 
ing up my character for truthfulness, " that, as 
far as I have got, I haven't found the world so 
very duU." 

" You will, though, some day," she returned, 
with one of her undisguised yawns. 

" Well," I said, " of course I know very little 
about you, Lady Constance ; but, from what little 
I have seen, I should have thought you led any- 
thing but a dull life." 

" I wander about, and I see a great many new 
faces," she answered — " which is amusing in a 
way. The alternative would be to shut one's self 
up and read books ; but I haven't enough patience 
for that. I prefer to study people, stupid as they 
often are. Here at Naples I am besieged by 
crowds of visitors, some of whom are certainly 
curious tjrpes, though the majority are as dull as 
ditch water." 

She rose as she spoke these last words, and I 
seized the opportunity to remind her of the per- 
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mission which she had given me at Alassio. 
" You were so kind as to say that I might call 
upon you." 

'*Did I say that?" she asked carelessly. 
" Well ; come by all means, if you choose ; I am 
staying at the H6tel Crocelle. But I think, do 
you know," she added, after a short pause, " that 
you had better not come." 

" Why not ? " I afiked. 

She laughed. " If I tell you, you will think it 
such a capital joke that you will never be able to 
keep it to yourself." 

" I give you my honour that I won't repeat it 
to a soul," I declared. 

'' Well," she said, '* after aU, I don't much care 
if you do. It is only because I have observed that 
nearly aU very young men, as well as old ones, 
end by losing their hearts to me. The mature 
and middle-aged generally come off scathless; 
but it appears that my charms have some 
property which is peculiarly fatal to the extremes 
of age and youth." 

I confess that this candid statement startled 
me a little. Was it customary in fashionable 
society, I wondered, for ladies to allude to their 
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conquests in that matter-of-course way ? At any 
rate, it would not do to look taken aback ; so I 
said I could well beKeve that : my only wonder 
was that there should be any men, or class of 
men, able to resist Lady Constance. " Indeed," 
I added, " there must be something quite extra- 
ordinarily attractive about you which is evident 
at first sight ; for George Warren, who is not at 
all an observant person in general, found out at 
once that you were what he called * dangerous,' 
and told me so. He was most unwilling to let 
me come to Naples on that account." 

" Ah," she said, " did I not tell you that that 
excellent young gentleman would never be able 
to keep you out of mischief ? " 

" But I shall get into no mischief by calling 
upon you," I said ; " because it so happens that 
I have the best of all safeguards against falling 
in love with aaybody." 

" Dear me ! Are your young affections already 
engaged then ? " 

I nodded. " I'll teU you all about it some 
day," I said encouragingly. 

She burst into a hearty peal of laughter. 
'^ Oh," she exclaimed, " there is no doubt about 
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it! — ^you are a genuinely original young man. 
Pray come and see me very soon, and let me have 
a full description of your Dulcinea. 

" I certainly shall not say a word upon the 
subject, if you turn it into ridicule," I replied, 
much oflfended. " I only mentioned it now to 
show you that your warning was unnecessary in 
my case." 

"After that rebuke," remarked Lady Con- 
stance, " I had better go away and hide my confu- 
sion. I laughed at you, and you snubbed me ; 
so now we are quits. Come and see me when you 
have nothing better to do, and I won't laugh 
again. In the meantime will you be so kind as 
to go and find Antonio for me, and tell him that 
I am coming down ? " 

I obeyed ; and presently Lady Constance 
followed me to the entrance-hall, escorted by my 
friend the Attach^, who helped her into her car- 
riage, and returned, looking very pale and sleepy. 

"Hope youVe enjoyed yourself," he said 
wearily. 

"Very much, indeed, thanks," I answered, 
as I struggled into my greatcoat. " By-the-by, 
can you tell me who Lady Constance Milner is ? " 
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He sighed. " Oh, don't you know 1 '' he asked, 
in a mildly reproachful tone. 

He evidently meant me to understand that 
it was really too bad to bother people with ques- 
tions at that hour of the morning ; but I wasn't 
going to let him oflF, for I was thirsting for in- 
formation, and I thought I might very likely 
have no other opportunity of acquiring it. So I 
said : " No ; I don't know anything about her. 
I met her for the first time a couple of months 
ago on the Kiviera, when she was on her way to 
see the King of Sardinia, I believe." 

^' She's always on her way to see some king 
or other," he remarked. " That's her spScialite 
— ^feminine diplomacy, you know — Madame de 
Lieven — that sort of thing." He sighed again, 
and then embarked upon a condensed explana- 
tion, dropping his words out one by one, as if 
speaking was very hard work. " She's a sister 
of Kossan's — man who's at — at — oh ! What's- 
the-name-of-the-place, you know. MarriedMilner, 
who died of fever at Eio some years ago. Knocks 
about Europe now, hatching plots and getting 
into trouble with the police every now and then. 
Amuses her, you know, and don't hurt anybody 
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else. You needn't tell her I said so, though. 
Must you really be going? Good-night, then, 
and '' 

*' I suppose she has plenty of money," I ob- 
served. 

" Who ? — ^Lady Con ? Lord bless your soul, 
no 1 Poor old Milner had nothing, and she had 
rather less, I should think. You won't take any- 
thing before you start ?— brandy-and-soda, or 
something? Well, good-night, if you will go. 
Mind you let me know if I can do anything for 
you while you're here." 

And, having persuasively led me out into the 
street, my friend turned, and disappeared into 
the house with an agility of which I should 
hardly have supposed him capable. 

This rather disparaging account of the lady 
who had excited my curiosity so greatly did not 
alter my opinion that she was a remarkable and 
distinguished person, nor lessen my desire to 
follow up the evidently favourable impression 
that I had made upon her. But I was a good 
deal surprised, on coming down to breakfast 
the next morning, when George announced, 
in a tone of satisfaction, that he had '^ heard 
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the whole history of that Lady Constance 
Mihier." 

" Directly after you went off last night," he 
said, " there came a knock at the door, and who 
should walk in but Mowbray ! You remember 
Mowbray of Balliol ? He is here in his father's 
yacht, and he happened to see our names in the 
strangers' book ; so he came up on the chance of 
finding one of us at home, as he sails this morn- 
ing. We began talking about one thing and 
another, and quite accidentally I happened to 
mention our Mend's name ; and very glad I was 
that I had done so, for it appears that Mow- 
bray knows her well. He- said she was a queer 
lot — those were his very words : a queer lot. 
And I am bound to say that it entirely con- 
firms my own impression of her," added George, 
triumphantly. 

" Well," I replied, " I dare say she is a queer 
lot ; I never said she wasn't, did I ? It remains 
to be seen what you and Mowbray understand by 
the expression." 

George proceeded to formulate his accusation 
deliberately. " She is very eccentric — ^well, that 
one could see for one's self. She is mixed up. 
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Mowbray tells me, with all sorts of disreputable 
people and secret societies. She lives in a most 
extravagant style ; although nobody can imagine 
where her income comes from, as her father was 
only an Irish peer with an encumbered estate, 
and her husband had no fortune. She seems to 
have married this Mr. Milner not from affection, 
but on account of his talents ; for she is a woman 
of boundless ambition " (here George spread out 
his arms and opened his eyes very wide, to illus- 
trate the unlimited nature of Lady Constance's 
aspirations) — "boundless ambition, and it was 
generally thought that he had a great future 
before him. However, he had the bad luck to 
be appointed as Charge d' Affaires to some place 
in South America, where he took fever and died. 
Since then the widow has been searching dili- 
gently for a successor to him ; but she has not 
taken one yet, because nobody of sufficient im- 
portance has seen fit to come forward." 

"Now, how can Mowbray possibly know 
that ? " I protested. 

" Oh, he says that if any rich man had pro- 
posed to her she would, undoubtedly, have ac- 
cepted him. But that is her affair, not ours. 
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What I think does a little concern us — or, at 
least, you ; for I don't count in matters of that 
kind — is that, without a hint or suggestion 
from me, Mowbray strongly advised our having 
nothing to do with her. He says she is a rest- 
less, disappointed sort of womaa, whose one pas- 
sion is love of power. Not being able to obtain 
the political power, which is what she covets 
more than anything, she falls back upon that 
kind of power which I suppose that all women 
of certain personal advantages may possess if they 
choose, and devotes a great deal of her time 
to getting silly people to fall in love with her. 
Mowbray assured me that he could name at least 
a dozen young fellows who had become half crazy 
about her, and whom she had cast aside like old 
gloves as soon as she grew tired of them. Now 
what," asked George, rapping the breakfast table 
emphatically with the blade of his knife — " what 
is one to conclude from all that ? " 

" I know what / should conclude," I said, 
" and I should not mind laying a trifle of odds 
on the conclusion being a true one. I should 
conclude that Mowbray himself was one of that 
blighted dozen. And now I may as well tell 
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you that I met this deadly enchantress at the ball 
last night, and had quite a long chat with her." 

"Ah," remarked George, " I was prepared to 
hear that. And you are going to tea with her 
this afternoon, I presume." 

" No ; not this afternoon. But I hope I may, 
perhaps, some other day." 

" Oh, very well ! You can't say you haven't 
been warned, anyhow." 

" No ; I can't indeed," I answered, thinking 
of the other warning which I had received, but 
which I did not feel myself at liberty to men- 
tion; "but I should very much like to know 
why these solemn admonitions are addressed to 
me in particular. Am I so desperately inflam- 
mable that my friends must hang on to my 
coat-tails, and haul me back out of danger when- 
ever a moderately pretty woman heaves in sight ? 
Considering everything, it does seem to me that 
you are at least as likely to fall a victim as 
I am." 

" That's nonsense, and you know it," returned 
George. " If Lady Constance were the only 
woman in the world I shouldn't look twice at 
her." 
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" Exactly ; you're asbestos, whereas rm mere 
tinder. All the same, I think you might have 
recollected that my heart isn't my own to dispose 
of." 

" I do recollect it," answered George ; " that's 
the very reason why I want to keep you out of 
this woman's clutches." 

" Upon my word, George," I exclaimed, getting 
rather warm, "you are as thick-headed an old 
mule as ever I had to deal with ! Can't you 
understand that women are not always thinking 
about making conquests? At any rate. Lady 
Constance won't try to make a conquest of me, 
for I told her about Maud myself last night." 

" Good Lord ! " cried George, looking annoyed 
and rather disgusted; "you don't mean to say 
that you actually mentioned Miss Dennison's 
name to her ! " 

" I mentioned nobody's name ; though I dare 
say I should have done so, if she had asked me. 
Why on earth should I not ? Is it a disgrace to 
love Miss Dennison ? — or is she disgraced by my 
loving her? The fact is that you can't under- 
stand any nature that differs from your own. If 
you were in love, you would probably shut your- 
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self up and suffer in silence ; but I am not like 
that ; I prefer to have a little sympathy and 
encouragement, when a feUow-creature is kind 
enough to offer them to me. And I hope you 
don't imagine that I am likely to yield to Lady 
Constance's fascinations at the very time when I 
am talking to her about the only woman in the 
world whom I have ever cared for, or shall care 
for." 

I fully expected that George would have been 
crushed by this, and would have made a proper 
apology for his unworthy suspicions ; but not at 
all. He only shook his head, and muttered that 
such things had happened before now. Hie 
obstinacy ended by making me really angry. I 
observed, with cold dignity, that I was sorry he 
should have so poor an opinion of me. I was 
not aware of having done anything to justify the 
notion that I was either a scoundrel or an idiot ; 
but, of course, if that was the view that he took 
of my character, there was no more to be said, 
and we had better change the subject. There- 
upon he did beg my pardon, assured me that 
nothing had been further from his intention 
than to make accusations of any kind against 
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me, and admitted that he had been hasty and 
unjust 

" And when you know Lady Constance a little 
better," I added, " you will admit that you have 
done her an injustice too." 

"Perhaps so," answered George; "but I 
don't feel disposed to admit that yet ; and,- to 
tell you the truth, I have no wish to know her 
better." 



CHAPTER II. 

GEORGE LOSES A PENNY. 

When King Ferdinand II., by the grace of God 
and the will of nations more powerful than his 
own, ruled over the Two Sicilies, it used to be 
the custom of all well-to-do Neapolitans, as well 
as of the numerous strangers who dwelt within 
their gates; to drive up and down the Chiaja for 
a matter of three hours every afternoon. The 
Chiaja, as everybody knows, follows the curves 
of the most beautiful bay in the world, and is, or 
at aU events was, as hot, dusty, and malodorous 
a strip of highway as ever poor slaves of fashion 
were condemned to frequent. The slaves of 
fashion, however, swallowed the dust and the 
bad smells without apparent inconvenience. 
From the open window beside which I was wont 
to pursue my studies I used to watch them, day 
after day, pounding along by the hour together ; 
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and upon the faces of most of them was dis- 
cernible that smile of serene beatitude which 
testifies to the performance of a duty and a 
pleasure combined. Lady Constance Milner took 
her turn of the treadmill conscientiously with 
the others. At regular intervals her carriage, 
with the swarthy Antonio on the box, passed 
beneath my post of observation ; and I was not 
long in discovering that her last appearance 
invariably occurred between half-past four and a 
quarter to five ; at which hour I concluded that 
she was in the habit of going home. 

At five o'clock one evening, therefore, I took 
my way to the H6tel Crocelle, and was gratified 
to hear from the hall-porter that Lady Constance 
had just returned from her drive. All the 
greater was my disappointment, on reaching the 
first floor, when Antonio, who was sitting on a 
chair in the passage, reading a newspaper, rose, 
and blandly informed me that her ladyship did 
not receive. Now, as the sound of several voices 
was distinctly audible through the door over 
which he was mounting guard, it was pretty 
clear that Antonio had not been instructed to 
make this reply to all applicants ; still, since I 
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had given no notice of my coming, I could not 
very weU complain of the door being shut in 
my face, and I left my card, remarking that I 
should hope to be more fortunate on some future 
occasion. Three days later I accordingly presented 
myself again at the same hour, and was again 
met with the same discouraging announcement 
—"Her ladyship does not receive." This time, 
the buzz of conversation on the other side of the 
door being just as loud as before, I ventured to 
point out to Antonio that, whether her ladyship 
received or not, she was entertaining visitors at 
that moment ; to which he replied, '^ Yes, sir," 
with an impassive countenance. 

" WeU," I said impatiently, " will she receive 
me if I call to-morrow ? " 

" I cannot tell you, sir." 

" Can't you ask ? " 

** Impossible, sir." 

I turned away, and took myself off in deep 
disgust ; and it is quite possible that Lady Con- 
stance would never have had another opportunity 
of cultivating the writer's acquaintance, if George 
had not displayed such bad taste in exulting 
loudly over what he was pleased to call my 
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rebuff. As he chose to take up that line, I said 
I would very soon show him that I was not so 
easily rebuffed. " I'll lay you ten to one in 
whatever you like that I am admitted into her 
drawing-room this very afternoon/' I added. 

George answered that he never betted, but 
that for once in a way he didn't mind taking 
a franc to a penny about it ; and I set off, fully 
determined to attain my object. Antonio was 
ready for me with his usual formula ; but I had 
a practical rejoinder to cut him short with. I 
held out a napoleon, which he promptly grabbed 
and transferred to his pocket. *^ And now," said 
I, " You will be so good as to take my card to 
Lady Constance and say I am waiting." 

The man looked doubtful. "Her ladyship 
is rather particularly engaged this afternoon, sir," 
he said. 

" I don't care two straws about that. It isn't 
that I am specially anxious to see her," I ex- 
plained, " but I have a wager upon it ; and in 
fact, if you don't deliver my message, I shall 
open the door and walk in, unannounced." 

Antonio raised his eyebrows slightly, but 
made no further objection. He was absent for 
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about a couple of minutes, during which time I 
am free to confess that the tide of my audacity 
turned and began to ebb with alarming rapidity ; 
but when he reappeared it was only to hold the 
door open, and I entered, hoping for the best. 

The room in which I found myself was a long 
one, and presented an aspect of rather more 
luxury than one is accustomed to associate with 
the salons of hotels. At the further end of it 
Lady Constance was standing, tall and erect, 
holding my card between her long, shapely 
fingers, and talking to a gray-headed man, whose 
back was turned towards me, and who was 
warming his feet by the fire. I advanced, un- 
comfortably conscious of my person, and eager 
to explain what certainly wore the appearance of 
a rather unwarrantable intrusion. 

" I'm afraid you must think it rather cool of 
me to force my way in like this," I began ; " but 
you were so good as to say that I might caU — 
and this is the third time that I have been, you 
see — and — and I thought perhaps there was some 
mistake " 

Lady Constance paid no attention whatsoever 
to my breathless excuses. She stopped talking 
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for a moment to hold out her hand to me, re- 
quested me to sit down, at the same time point- 
ing to a somewhat remote chair, and then re- 
sumed her own seat and her conversation with 
the stranger. They spoke in a language which 
was wholly unknown to me, and were evidently 
as little affected by my presence as if I had been 
deaf and dumb. 

This cavalier treatment at least gave me time 
to cool down and to recover my self-possession ; 
so that I did not find it as embarrassing as I 
might have done under ordinary circumstances. 
I thought I would sit the other visitor out, and 
as soon as his innings was over, mine might 
begin. In the meantime I took stock of the 
apartment, which, with its stands of hothouse 
plants, its Oriental and Spanish rugs, its pUes of 
books and newspapers, and its bronzes and other 
knick-knacks carelessly deposited here and there, 
seemed charax^teristic enough of its temporary 
mistress. It was the habitation of a nomad, but 
of a nomad with a well-lined purse ; and I was 
wondering what Mowbray and others could have 
meant by representing Lady Constance as a per- 
son without fortune, when my musings were 
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disagreeably interrupted by the discovery that 
the couple beside the fire were talking about me. 
Lady Constance looked me full in the face, said 
a few words and laughed ; and then the stranger 
-a man of something over middle age, with a 
weather-beaten, wrinkled face, and an unkempt 
beard and moustache — ^pushed back his chair, 
scrutinised me deliberately, and laughed too. 

I was furious ; but what could I do ? To get 
up and walk away, without having spoken a 
word, would be too ridiculous, and I had not the 
courage to offer any observation. There was 
nothing for it but to sit still and wait for the 
end. I suppose I must have sat there for at 
least a quarter of an hour, smoothing my hat, 
and feeling quite wretched, before the stranger 
got up. Lady Constance accompanied him to 
the door, talking earnestly as she went, and 
then, returning to the fireplace, stood, with her 
elbow resting on the mantelpiece, looking down 
at the glowing logs. 

When she broke silence, it was to say pen- 
sively, as though there had been nothing in her 
previous conduct or mine which called for re- 
mark : " The worst of these people is that one 
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can never by any possibility tell whether they 
are speaking the truth or not. It is so essential 
that they should be able to lie readily that 
lying becomes a second nature to them, and from 
never knowing for certain who are their friends 
and who are their enemies, they end by suspect- 
ing everybody. I sometimes doubt whether the 
system is altogether a good one." 

She looked at me half-interrogatively as she 
ceased speaking; so I said that, upon the face 
of it, the systenl did not seem to be a very good 
one. 

She laughed. " You can hardly judge of it 
yet, I suppose," she remarked. " Do you know 
who that man is who has just left the room ? " 

I said, " Not in the least." 

" And if I told you his name, you would prob- 
ably be none the wiser. His name in Naples 
is Herr Mtiller, and he just manages to keep 
body and soul together by giving music lessons ; 
but three years ago he was commanding an army 
in Hungary, and he might be a rich man now, I 
believe, if he had chosen to make terms with the 
Austrians, as others did. The word ^ patriot ' is 
out of favour nowadays ; yet it would be a fine 
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tiling to be a patriot in the sense that that man 
is one. He has given up literally everything 
for his country : his time and his health and 
his money, and as some people would say, his 
morality into the bargain. To die for your 
country is aU very well ; but there are hundreds 
and thousands of men who are ready to do that 
much. Herr Mtiller goes a great deal farther. 
He has plotted for his country, he has lied for 
her, he would kill or steal for her as a matter of 
course. If he thought Hungary would be in any 
way benefited by my death, he would assassinate 
me without a mementos hesMon." 

" I should think a man of that kind would 
be a rather uncomfortable sort of friend," I 
remarked. 

" He is not my friend. He is nobody's friend, 
except Hungary's. He only comes to see me 
because he thinks I can do something for 
Hungary." 

" And can you ?" 

" No. But I like to hear him talk, and he 
gives me information : though, as I told you just 
now, I can't be sure whether it is trustworthy 
information or not. For the moment, things 
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look about as hopeless as they can for him and 
others like him ; but their cause will triumph in 
the long run, I fancy. I don't know whether 
you believe that truth is great and will pre- 
vaH?" 

" I am quite certain of it," I said decidedly. 

" Yes ; at your age one is quite certain about 
most things. Upon the whole, I agree with 
you ; but then, as Pilate so naturally asked, 
What is truth ?" 

^* I don't altogether understand what you 
mean," I said ; " but it doesn't appear to me that 
conspiracies and assassinations are likely to do 
much good to any cause." 

"The secret societies are more formidable 
than you imagine, though. I have never be- 
longed to one myself ; but I have had opportu- 
nities of observing what they can do, and I know 
that they can at least frighten the authorities. 
No Government can suppress them, and no bad 
Grovemment will be able to sleep comfortably 
while they exist. Therefore I am inclined to 
think that the conspirators will wear out the bad 
Governments, in spite of the fact that most con- 
spirators are fools, and some are ruffians." 
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'* And do you help these fools and ruffians ? " 
I asked. 

" So people say." 

I did not like to press the question further ; 
though I was becoming more and more interested 
in this singular woman. I was, however, suffi- 
ciently at my ease by this time to recur to the 
subject of my unceremonious entry, and to offer 
a somewhat less incoherent apology for it. *^ I'm 
afraid I interrupted you," I said in conclusion. 

" Well," she answered with a smile, " I think 
you must have seen for yourself that you did not 
do that. Even Herr Mtiller, who is suspicion 
incarnate, was convinced that there was no 
danger in talking Magyar before you. I am not 
at all offended; indeed, I rather admire your 
self-assertion. It is a great gift; only you 
should be careful of abusing it. Another time, 
if Antonio tells you that I do not receive, I must 
ask you to take him at his word ; but most 
likely he will not tell you so again. If I re- 
member rightly, you were to come here with a 
view to expatiating upon the perfections of some 
charming girl, with whom you are violently in 
love. Please be so kind as to put another log 
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upon the fire, and then you can embark upon 
your narrative. I am all attention." 

^* Upon second thoughts," I said, after com- 
plying with her request, '* I would rather 
leave that subject alone. It would not interest 
you." 

^* To be honest," she replied, " I don't think 
it would ; one love-aflEair is so very like another, 
unfortunately. Nevertheless, I am quite willing 
to be bored for a quarter of an hour. I can't 
give you a longer time than that, because I am 
going out to dinner. By the way, you might as 
well dine with me to-morrow, if you have no 
other engagement, and bring Mr. Fisticuffs with 

you." 

"Fisticuffs, aa you call Mm, is by way of not 
going into society," I answered ; " but I shall 
be delighted to come, and I will deliver your 
kind invitation to him." 

" Do ; and tell him at the same time, from 
me, that if he refuses to go with you into the 
gay world, he will be neglecting .a very im- 
portant part of his duties. He has been put in 
charge of a perishable piece of property, and un- 
less he restores it to its owners in good condition. 
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he will be held responsible, as sure as we live in 
a world of injustice." 

Whether this argument, which I duly re- 
ported to George, had any eflfect upon him, or 
whether, as he himself averred, he was anxious 
to see what a gang of conspirators and cut- 
throats looked like, I cannot say ; but he decided, 
rather to my surprise, to accompany me to the 
H6tel Crocelle on the following evening, and 
went away confessing that Lady Constance did 
not appear to be so black as she was painted. 
The dinner was a dull and decorous one ; the 
guests were not conspirators, but highly re- 
spectable ladies and gentlemen with titles and 
diamonds ; our hostess was less abrupt in her 
manner than usual, took a great deal of pains 
to make herself pleasant to George, and yawned 
no more than any one might have been excused 
for doing under the circumstances. 

" I must say," George remarked, as we walked 
home, "that she is a woman of a good deal 
of information; and I was glad to see that 
she did not make eyes at you. Perhaps after 
all, she may leave you in peace now that she 
knows you are as good as engaged to be married." 
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" And perhaps/' added I, " you will leave me 
in peace, now that you are satisfied that Lady 
Constance is not a man-eating tigress." 

After this, George allowed me to go my own 
way ; — a way which his own tastes did not dis- 
pose him to tread with me, but which suited 
mine to perfection. At the time of which I am 
writing there was a great deal of baQ-giving and 
dinner-giving in Naples, and I soon found my- 
self in the full swing of these entertainments. 
Jocelyn, the languid Attache, introduced me to 
the local grandees ; some travelling English 
families of distinction, acquaintances of the 
General's, were kind enough to take me up ; and 
Lady Constance Milner's doors were no longer 
barred against me. In her scdon I met with 
all sorts aud conditions of men. Her dinner- 
parties, at which I was a constant attendant, 
were not all as dull as the first had been; 
patriots of every nationality broke her bread; 
axtists and sculptors partook of her hospitaUty 
in large numbers; once we had a party com- 
posed entirely of actors and actresses, and the 
next day we had a Cardinal- Archbishop and a 
bevy of priests. Lady Constance was equally 
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at home with them all ; but her guests, perhaps, 
got more amusement out of her than they could 
give in return. "It is disappointing work," 
she would say, with one of her prolonged yawns. 
" These people are as like one another as wooden 
dolls in a toy-shop : the only difference between 
them is in their clothes." 

I wrote home a long description of her and 
her eccentricities to my uncle, who replied that 
he had never heard of the lady, but that he was 
very glad that a person of that kind should have 
taken me in hand. " A woman of the world is 
the best of schoolmistresses," he wrote ; " and if 
you learn from her the art of good manners, 
which is not taught in our country, you will 
have cause to be grateful to her in after years." 

I am not sure that Lady Constance Milner 
was exactly the person to teach the art of good 
manners, her own being of a kind which it would 
have been hardly safe for ordinary mortals to 
imitate ; but that she Was a woman of the world 
was undeniable. Notwithstanding her freedom 
and occasional recklessness of speech, she very 
rarely ruffled the susceptibilities of any of her 
visitors, and I could not help observing the 
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extremely skilful manner in which she contrived, 
while ostensibly pursuing her habitual system of 
saying the first thing that came into her head, to 
find out their several weaknesses and to tickle 
their vanity. 

She tickled my vanity as much as anybody's ; 
though I was not quite prepared to admit that 
at the time. I stood upon a different footing 
with her from that of the mature Lotharios who 
adored her, the assorted specimens of humanity 
who ate her dinners, and the conspirators whom 
she half distrusted and who wholly distrusted 
her. I was her friend ; to some extent even 
her confidant. I was with her at all hours, in 
public and in private; it was I who escorted 
her to the Opera and called her carriage when 
she left a reception or a ball ; it was to me that 
new arrivals who wished to be presented to her 
most conamonly addressed themselves. All this 
was naturally flattering to the self-love of a 
young and inexperienced member of Society, and 
I could not but be aware that I was the sub- 
ject of a good deal of remark, and of some envy. 
Indeed, she told me as much herself, with that 
frankness which was one of her chief attractions. 
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"Do you know," she asked me one day, 
*' that all Naples sets you down as my devoted 
slave ?" 

" All Naples is not very far wrong/' I replied 
gallantly. 

'^ Apparently not. Does it never strike you 
that you are treading upon rather dangerous 
ground?" 

I answered that I hoped it was not rude to 
say I didn't see the danger. " I told you long 
ago why it was that I could not fall in love 
with you," I added. 

" You are a very confident young man," she 
returned, laughing. " But, without falling in 
love with me, you may very easily fall in love 
with the life that I lead, and find a return to 
buttercups and daisies and curds and whey a 
little insipid after it. If that happens, don't 
blame me." 

"I certainly shall not blame you in any 
case," I declared; "but it will not happen. 
For one thing, I shall probably never return to 
the buttercups and daisies for more than a month 
or two at a time ; and for another thing, I love the 
country a thousand times better than any town. 
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This sort of thing is very exciting and very good 
fun, and I like talking to the people whom I 
meet at your hotel ; but it is not for the sake of 
meeting them that I go there, all the same." 

" Is it not ? Then may I ask why you do go 
there every day ? If you could give a perfectly 
truthful answer, it might be interesting." 

I considered for a moment, and then gave her 
what I believed to be a perfectly honest answer. 
" I suppose what you mean to ask is. Why do T 
consider it such a privilege to be constantly in 
your society? Well, of course you know that 
you are very clever, and that you have the gift 
of making everybody like you, and so on ; — ^you 
are told that scores of times every day. But it 
seems to me that you are something much more 
than clever and charming. It seems to me that 
you care a great deal more for everything that 
is worth caring for than other people do who 
make much louder professions. You are always 
trying to rise above the pettinesses of common- 
place life; and indeed you do rise above them, 
although you live in the midst of them. You 
give to the poor and say nothing about it ; your 
sympathies are all with the weak and the 
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oppressed and the poor devils who are out of 
lucL You are just as kind to the ragged 
patriots, who are not over and above civil to 
you in return, as you are to Ambassadors and 
courtiers. I haven't seen much of the world yet, 
it is true ; but I am certain that there can't be 
many people like you in it." I blushed as I 
concluded my profession of faith, which, to be 
sure, was a trifle more high-flown in tone than I 
had intended to make it at starting. 

"Dear me!" said Lady Constance, "so that 
is the conception that you have formed of my 
character ? Now see how far my love of truth 
carries me — I am going to shatter this pleasing 
vision at a blow. What should you say if I told 
you that the money which I so generously bestow 
upon the poor is only a small part of what I 
make out of the oppressed and ragged patriots ?" 

" You make money out of them !" I ejaculated, 
considerably staggered. 

" Exactly so. Not out of their purses ; there 
would be a material difl&culty about that, apart 
from the immorality of the proceeding. But I 
have made, and hope to make again, handsome 
sums out of the information they give me. In 
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point of fact, I gamble on the Bourse and the 
Stock Exchange. I sometimes hear of impending 
events a day or more before the rest of the world 
hears of them ; and I profit by my knowledge. 
Does that shock you ?" 

"I am not sure that it does," I answered 
slowly. "Nobody is any the worse for it, I 
suppose." 

" Really I don't know. The patriots are not 
the worse for it ; but some people must lose, I 
presume, or I should not win. Let us hope, 
however, that the losers are not deserving per- 
sons. Moreover, it is not only from patriots 
that I obtain my information, and my sympathy 
with them is genuine, as far as it goes. Candidly 
speaking, I don't consider my method of raising 
the wind a very noble one ; but one must live, 
and I abhor poverty. I only mention this to 
you because it seems a pity that you should run 
away with exalted ideas about a vulgar sort of 
sinner, and also because, if I hadn't told you, 
somebody else would have been sure to do so 
before very long." 

Lady Constance was not greatly lowered in 
my esteem by the above disclosure. I knew 
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nothing of Bourse transactions ; but it appeared 
to me, upon reflection, that this form of gambling 
was no more reprehensible than getting a good 
tip about a horse and then backing him, which 
has never yet been held to be anything but a 
prudent course of action. Besides, her openness 
disarmed censure. 

What I did not quite expect, and yet ought 
certainly to have expected from my fascinating 
friend, was caprice. She had so accustomed me 
to look upon myself as a necessary participator 
in all her movements that I was not only 
astounded but seriously affronted when she 
announced to me, in a casual way, at a crowded 
reception, where I met her one evening, that 
she intended to leave for Palermo the next day. 

"Surely this is a very sudden decision !" I 
exclaimed. 

** I always make my decisions suddenly," she 
answered, and turned away to talk to somebody 
else. 

I was more than half inclined to march ofi* 
home, asking no further questions, and com- 
mending her inwardly to the devH ; yet, after 
all our intimacy, I felt that it would be a melan- 
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choly thing if we were to part in that way ; and 
so, later in the evening, I took another oppor- 
tunity of approaching her. " Is this really to 
be good-bye then ?'' I asked sorrowfully. 

" Oh," said she, laughing, " we are sure to 
meet again. People are always turning up. I 
generally find it much more difficult to avoid my 
Mends than to encounter them." 

" I hope you don't want to avoid me," I said 
tentatively; "because the fact is I was rather 
thinking of moving on to Palermo myself." 

For a moment she turned upon me a look of 
unmistakable impatience and displeasure ; but it 
vanished at once. " Yes ?" she returned coldly. 
" I thought you were going to Kome." And 
without giving me time to make any reply, she 
took the arm of one of her elderly admirers, and 
left the room. 

After this, it may be thought that, if I had 
possessed any sense of self-respect whatsoever, I 
should have abandoned aU idea of proceeding to 
Sicily; and such was indeed my own view of 
the matter imtil the following afternoon, when I 
went to the H6tel Crocelle to inquire whether 
Lady Constance had really left, and was informed 
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that she had started that morning, accompanied, 
among other Mends, by a certain Mr. Sotheran — 
which news caused me to change my mind. For, 
at the risk of seeming to imply too much, I will 
confess at once that I was jealous of this Mr. 
Sotheran. He was a middle-aged man, reputed 
to be very rich, and known by all who frequented 
the entertainments at the H6tel Crocelle to be 
profoundly enamoured of their hostess. All 
through the winter he had been paying his 
addresses to her in a solemn, persistent fashion, 
and although he certainly had not been en- 
couraged, he just as certainly had not been 
dismissed. Lady Constance had a strong per- 
sonal dislike for him, which she took little pains 
to conceal ; but, bearing in mind what I had 
been told of her anxiety to make a good match, 
and knowing from her own lips that she had a 
clear appreciation of the value of money, I some- 
times feared that she might end by accepting 
the large red hand of this wealthy suitor. This, 
of course, was no business of mine ; but one does 
not like to see one's friends throw themselves 
away, and it irritated me that Lady Constance 
should have chosen this person, of all others, for 
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a travelling companion. I was, as I have said, 
jealous of the man. I did not think then, nor do 
I think now, that jealousy is a passion of which 
lovers must necessarily possess the monopoly. 

Therefore (though the relation of cause to 
effect in my conduct is not, I admit, very 
clear), I determined to pursme Lady Constance's 
party ; — ^not immediately, but as soon as I could 
do so consistently with a due regard to appear- 
ances. The time hung heavily on my hands 
after she had gone. I had had no idea of how 
essential a factor in my enjoyment of Neapolitan 
life Lady Constance had been until I foimd my- 
self deprived of her, and Society revealed itself 
to me in all its native inanity. I remained at 
Naples for three weeks, feeling more bored than 
I had ever done in my life before ; but at the 
expiration of that period I felt myself entitled 
to make a move, and accordingly took passages 
for my Mentor and myself on board the Palermo 
steamer. 

An angry man was George Warren when I 
broke the news of our impending departure to 
him. All his dormant suspicions of Lady Con- 
stance revived, and he worked himself up into 
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something as nearly resembling a passion as his 
sober nature could compass. He said, " This is 
downright disgusting! Can't you be satisfied 
with having been made the laughing-stock of 
the whole place by that woman ? Is it absolutely 
necessary that you should run after her now that 
she is sick of you and has gone away — as I verily 
believe she has — ^in order not to be bothered with 
you any longer? Til tell you what, Charley; 
you may go to Palermo if you choose ; but I'll 
be hanged if I go with you! We shall have 
you back here very soon, I suspect, with your 
tail between your legs; and then perhaps you 
will acknowledge that there was some truth in 
what Mowbray told me, and wish you had taken 
his advice a little earlier in the day." 

T kept my temper, and George, poor feUow, 
recovered his after a time, and consented to 
cross the sea with me — ^perceiving, I suppose, 
that he could not really do otherwise. It was 
impossible to make him understand that my 
feelings for Lady Constance were simply those 
of friendship, and I pardoned his absurd asser- 
tion that she had made me the laughing-stock 
of Naples, merely remarking that there were 
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more things within the range of human senti- 
ments than were dreamt of in his narrow philo- 
sophy. 

He had his revenge when we reached our 
destination. Lady Constance and her friends 
were indeed at Palermo, and occupied the first 
floor of the very hotel in which we were lodged ; 
but, alas ! when I went downstairs on the day 
after our arrival to pay my respects, I was 
received by the imperturbable Antonio with his 
old inhospitable announcement : " Her ladyship 
does not receive." 

I waited for no second repulse. I bolted up 
the stairs to our room on the third floor, two 
steps at a time, and indignantly told George 
what had occurred. " I've had enough of this,'' 
I said. " Either I have offended Lady Constance, 
or else, as you say, she is sick of me. Anyhow, 
I shall not trouble my head about her any more. 
Let's be off* to Catania." 

"What? — without seeing the Cathedral of 
Monreale or the Palatine Chapel ! " exclaimed 
George. "I am delighted to hear that you 
have come to your senses, Charley ; but all the 
same, I wouldn't rush into extremes, if T were 
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you. We may never be in Sicily again, you 
know." 

''Very well," I answered; "go and see your 
sights, and may they make you happy ! I want 
to get out of this. Come on to Catania when 
you have done your duty to Murray, and you 
will find me there reading hard at Adam 
Smith." 

As luck would have it, a coasting steamer 
was just about to get imder way for the ports 
on the other side of the island. I packed up 
hastily, went on board of her, and was soon 
gliding over a glassy sea towards the Straits of 
Messina. At Catania — a dusty, melancholy 
town, built upon the hard black lava which 
poured down upon it from Etna and more 
than half destroyed it two centuries ago — I 
spent a couple of solitary days, during which 
time I am afraid that I reflected more upon the 
fickleness of women than upon the " Wealth of 
Nations." But on the evening of the third day 
a most surprising and delightful incident occurred. 
I was walking pensively down the principal street, 
about the hour of sunset, when I received a smart 
tap on the shoulder from the handle of a parasol, 
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and, turning round, found myself face to face 
with Lady Constance herself. 

*' I saw you from a shop on the other side of 
the road, where Mrs. Gilbert and Mr. Sotheran 
are driving hard bargains with a curiosity- 
dealer," she said; ^^so I thought I would cross 
and inquire whether you had had a quarrel with 
Mr. Warren ; because we left him at Palermo." 

" Good Heavens I " I exclaimed in my astonish- 
ment, " how do you come to be here ? " 

" We drove," she answered ; "and oh, what a 
tedious drive it was, to be sure ! To-morrow we 
go on to Syracuse, and the next day we return 
by way of Taormina and Messina. Don't you 
want to see Taormina ? I can't offer you a seat 
in our carriage because of Mr. Sotheran's legs, 
which are particularly unmanageable, and have 
to be packed sideways ; but I should think you 
could easily hire a horse and ride over to meet 
us." 

"Of course I should like it of all things," I 
answered with some hesitation ; " only " 

" Only what ? " 

"WeU, honestly speaking, I am rather sur- 
prised at your wishing for my company. I 
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thought I had been so imlucky as to displease 
you — or else that I had bored you beyond 
endurance." 

" Wliat can have put such a very strange 
notion into your head ? " said she, talking 
through a yawn and looking down the street. 
"There is Mrs. Gilbert waving excited signals 
to me ; I suppose she has succeeded in making 
some hideous purchase. Is it understood, then, 
that we meet the day after to-morrow % I shall 
insist upon starting from Syracuse at break of 
day, because Mr. Sotheran loathes early rising, 
and you may expect to see us at Taormina by 
noon or thereabouts. Good-night — a rive- 
derci ! " 

And presently her tall figure disappeared into 
the recesses of the curiosity-shop. 



CHAPTER III. 

TAORMINA. 

A WORLDLY -WISE old lady, who deals in epigram- 
matic axioms, said to me the other day, " A 
woman who wants to have admirers, and keep 
them, should take care never to finish her sen- 
tences." This art — if art it be — was undoubt- 
edly one of which Lady Constance Milner pos- 
sessed the secret In her words and actions 
there was a dash of the mysterious, an apparent 
inconsequence, which stimulated curiosity, and 
led people who might not otherwise have felt 
any absorbing interest in her to dog her foot- 
steps in a somewhat undignified manner. When 
a lady ia your intimate friend one day, turns you 
away from her door the next, and crosses the 
street on the third to make a rendezvous with 
you, she naturally presents herself to you in the 
light of a problem ; and, if you are a person of 
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orderly mind, you do not like to pass problems 
by without making at least an attempt to solve 
them. 

This was what I said to myself as I rode 
through the gates of Catania in the early morn- 
ing. I wanted to know what it all meant; I 
had a perfectly legitimate desire to hear the 
answer to the riddle. The simple explanation 
that Lady Constance liked admirers, and knew 
how to secure them, was not one that recom- 
mended itself to me at that unsuspecting age. 
Only I felt it necessary to my mental satisfac- 
tion that I should be able to give myself a dis- 
tinct reason for what I was doing ; because, upon 
the face of it, it did seem rather absurd that I 
should have risen from my bed with the lark, 
and set off on a twenty-mile ride in order to 
keep an appointment which, as I very well knew, 
Lady Constance, for her part, was quite capable 
of forgetting. 

I would not, however, allow my mind to dwell 
on the latter painful possibility ; I preferred to 
take it for granted that all would happen for the 
best in the best of worlds. The small patch of 
the world over which I was riding on that clear 
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spring morning was, indeed, lovely enough to 
put the most relentless pessimist to silence. The 
sun's rays fell aslant upon the white high-road, 
upon the ripening corn-fields, upon the dark- 
green glossy leaves and golden fruit of the orange- 
groves ; but in the folds of the hills the morning 
mists still lingered, drawing a pale blue gauze 
over the chestnut woods, above which towered 
the shaggy shoulders and glistening snows of 
Etna. The black-browed Sicilian peasants — a 
merry, stunted, half-starved race, bearing in their 
persons the mark of centuries of misrule, and 
upon their faces no symptom of any discontent 
therewith — ^threw me a familiar hnon giomo as 
I jogged along ; every now and again one of the 
gaily-painted carts peculiar to the island rattled 
past me, or a bare-legged boy, driving his herd 
of goats before him and blowing his shrill pipe, as 
in the days of old Theocritus, paused to lift a 
pair of startled brown eyes upon the stranger. 
The azure Mediterranean, heaving sleepily, made 
murmurings among the rocks and headlands where 
Acis wooed Galatea, where Polyphemus pastured 
his flocks, and where, as I am told, the shriek of 
the railway - engine is now to be heard several 
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times a day. At that time there was no talk of 
railways, nor perhaps much knowledge of their 
existence, in Sicily. The ancient classic island 
seemed to have been forgotten by our bustling 
century; and in the soft, sensuous repose of 
those early hours one could almost expect to 

" Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea, 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn." 

My route lay along the highway to Messina, 
which skirted the coast, and which would have 
been a pleasanter road to travel if it had not been 
quite so stony and dusty. I was only able to 
quit it when my journey was nearly at an end, 
and when I turned aside to scale the heights 
upon which the village of Taormina stands. My 
rough little pony had not struck me as a very 
promising mount when I hired him ; but he 
accomplished his six or seven miles an hour 
without inconveniencing himself, and the conse- 
quence was that I reached my destination long 
before noon. I stabled my horse, and, seating 
myself under the verandah of the inn, looked out 
upon a view of which readers shall be spared any 
detailed description. Taormina, with its red- 
roofed houses, its tall campanile, and its ruined 
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Saracenic Keep in the foreground ; the blue sea 
and the silvery fringe of the bay far beneath ; 
the shadowy lines of the woods and hiUs in the 
middle distance, and, far away, Etna rising snow- 
crowned against the sky, a white plume of smoke 
drifting from his cone— many readers, doubtless, 
have seen these things for themselves. Others, 
who have not seen them, would perhaps prefer 
to get on with the story, and take their vicarious 
enjoyment of scenery from more skilful pens 
than mine. I suppose that the view from the 
terrace at Taormina is the most beautiful view in 
the world. It is, at all events, the most beautiful 
that has come within the range of my experience, 
which has not been a limited one. 

I sat gazing at this marvellous prospect for 
an hour or so, and then I regret to say that it 
began to pall upon me. I was hot, I was tired, 
I was himgry, and when the sun had reached a 
point directly above my head, I became wrathful 
into the bargain. In vain I strained my ears 
and my eyes ; there was not the faintest indica- 
tion of approaching travellers, and the only crumb 
of consolation that I could discover to set against 
the bitterness of my disappointment was in the 
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thought that at least George Warren need never 
know what an ass I had made of myself. How- 
ever, just as I had given up all hope, and had 
made up my mind to go indoors and devour any 
food that I could lay hands upon, a scrambling 
noise as of hoofs made itself heard, and immedi- 
ately the imposing figure of Antonio, astride 
upon a donkey, appeared on the stony track 
beneath me. Behind him three more figures, 
similarly mounted, came into view, one by one : 
first Mr. Sotheran, holding up a white sun- 
umbrella, and mopping his manly brow; then 
Mrs. Gilbert, a pretty little brunette, who was 
believed to have a husband in India, or some 
other remote spot ; finally. Lady Constance her- 
self, yawning as usual. 

Mr. Sotheran dismounted slowly, shook hands 
with me, and then directed attention to the land- 
scape before him with a circular sweep of his 
arm, as who should say, " Very creditable in- 
deed." If he had not been rather out of breath, 
he might even have put this sentiment into 
words, for it was his conviction that the entire 
Continent of Europe was a sort of show got up, 
with more or less of success, for the benefit of 
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British tourists. He was a large, heavy man of 
about fifty, with a broad, ruminating countenance, 
iron -gray whiskers, a pompous manner, and a 
white waistcoat. At this moment he was suffer- 
ing a good deal from the heat. 

Mrs. Gilbert, who affected a childish vivacity 
of manner which, if I remember rightly, went 
out of fashion at about the same time as ringlets, 
clapped her hands, and informed me that she 
felt as if she were in Heaven. She really must 
get out her sketch-book at once. **Now, Mr. 
Maxwell, will you find me some nice shady place 
from which I shall be able to see everything ! " 

"I don't know what other people may be 
going to do," Lady Constance said, " but I don't 
mean to stir from this spot until I have had some- 
thing to eat." 

To which Mr. Sotheran replied cordially, "Just 
so. Lady Constance, just so. I quite agree with 

you." 

So Antonio unpacked the luncheon-basket, and 
the people from the inn brought us out wine and 
salad and a pair of skinny chickens, and soon a 
mellow calm descended upon the souls of us alL 
The only thing that disturbed me a little was 
VOL. II. 25 
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that I could not see how I was to get Lady 
Constance away from her companions, in whose 
presence it was impossible to say all that I wanted 
to say ; nor was she apparently disposed to give 
me the desired opportunity. When, after luncheon, 
we climbed up to the ruins of the Greek theatre 
above the village, she chose to walk on in front 
with Mrs. Gilbert, leaving Mr. Sotheran and me 
to entertain one another, which we did with 
mutual ill-will. I don't think Mr. Sotheran 
honoured me so far as to consider me a possible 
rival ; but he must often have found me very 
much in the way at Naples, and I am bound to 
confess that I had neglected no chance of making 
myself disagreeable to him. 

The half-forgotten race which once colonised 
the hill promontory of Taurominium were surely 
the envy of their more famous and wealthy neigh- 
bours on the sea-board. Dwelling on those serene 
heights, secured by Nature against attack, and 
removed from the din and bustle of commerce, 
what can they have had to do through all their 
sunny days but to cultivate refinement and enjoy 
the good things so lavishly provided for them by 
the gods ? They are gone into infinite space — 
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they and their history ; but their great open-air 
theatre is hardly to be called a ruin even now. 
Many of the slender columns are broken, it is 
true, and the semicircular tiers of seats are over- 
grown with grass and wild-flowers and brush- 
wood; but that clear, dry atmosphere has pre- 
served the brickwork and the chiselling of the 
capitals almost intact, and imagination is called 
upon for no great ejffort to see the building as it 
used to be before Vandal, Saracen, and Norman 
came to disturb the old world's peace. 

Standing upon what had been the topmost 
row of places, with the glittering straits of 
Messina at his back, and the panorama of sea, 
plain, and mountain, closed in by Etna, before 
him, Mr. Sotheran cleared his voice, referred to 
his guide-book, and said what the occasion ap- 
peared to call for. Nobody paid much attention 
to the historical sketch with which he was so 
kind as to favour us ; but when he wound up by 
observing : " These constructions must have 
possessed remarkable acoustic properties. It is 
diflScult to understand how an audience seated 
where we are now can have heard the voices of 
the actors on the stage " when, I say, he 
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reached this point in his discourse, Lady Con- 
stance broke in upon him with a certain 
animation. 

" Very difficult indeed ! " she said. " In fact, 
I can hardly believe such a thing possible. Sup- 
pose we were to test it? Won't you just go 
down to the stage, Mr. Sotheran, and recite some- 
thing ? And then, when you have done, we can 
tell you whether you were audible or not." 

Mr. Sotheran made an ugly face. '* I should 
be delighted," he said ; " but — well, the distance 
is considerable, and after having climbed up here 
once " 

" But nothing obliges you to climb up here 
again." 

^'No, no; of course not; very true. I was 
only going to suggest that Mr. Maxwell is a 
younger man." 

"Mr. Maxwell," answered Lady Constance, 
gravely, " is quite incapable of recitation. Prob- 
ably he has never made so much as an after- 
dinner speech in his life ; whereas you, who are 
in the habit of addressing large bodies of your 
constituents, must understand perfectly well 
how to manage your voice in the open air. And 
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surely, Mr. Sotlieraii," she added, raising her eyes 
and surveying him with a look of innocent 
wonder, '^you cannot be so old as you make 
yourself out. At least, not infirm." 

This imkind thrust touched the poor man in 
a tender place. He answered, in a tone of some 
displeasure, that he had not intended to imply 
anything of that sort, and set off, without making 
any further objections, to obey orders. We 
heard him scrambling down from ledge to ledge ; 
presently he emerged upon the grass -grown 
stage, struck an attitude, and in a stentorian 
bellow began Hamlet's soliloquy. 

"To be or not to be ? " he shouted. I don't 
know that he was more ridiculous than any other 
man, with a tall white hat in one hand and a 
sun-umbrella in the other, would have been in 
such a situation ; but it must be supposed that 
the incongruity of the spectacle was too much 
for Lady Constance ; for she appeared to be quite 
overcome by it. She allowed him to get through 
three or four lines and then broke into peal after 
peal of the heartiest, most unrestrained laughter 
— a thing that I had never known her do before 
in the whole course of our acquaintance. Her 
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merriment infected me, so that I too burst into 
a loud guffaw, while pretty little Mrs. Gilbert 
lowered her parasol and tittered behind it, with- 
out, perhaps, knowing very well what the joke 
was. The "remarkable acoustic properties^' of 
the ruin did not fail to convey these cheerful 
sounds to the ears of the unfortunate spouter 
below. He stopped short, put on his hat, and 
stalked away with an air of offended majesty. 

"Please go after him, Mrs. Gilbert," said 
Lady Constance, as soon as she had recovered 
herself sufficiently to speak. " The proper place 
for you to take your sketch from ia the castle ; 
and if you will say something . civil to poor Mr. 
Sotheran, he will fetch water and rub your paints 
and do anything else that may be required of 
him. As for me, I think I had better stay where 
I am for the present, and follow you when he 
has had time to cool down." 

" Oh, Lady Constance, I should never dare ! " 
Mrs. Gilbert protested. " I am sure he is dread- 
fully angry. And besides," added the little lady, 
with an arch look, " I don't think he cares very 
much about hearing civil words from me." 

" That," replied Lady Constance, composedly, 
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"is a question about which there may be two 
opinions. My own belief is that Mr. Sotheran is 
one of those deplorably wicked persons who care 
a great deal about civil words from any pretty 
woman, married or single. 

Mrs. Gilbert, with a little scream, declared 
that, under these circumstances, she couldn't 
think of following Mr. Sotheran. Notwithstand- 
ing which, she made up her mind to run the 
risk without much additional persuasion, and 
departed, after entreating us to come and in- 
terrupt the Ute-h'Ute very soon. Mrs. Gilbert 
considered herself to be an irresistible flirt, and, 
for anything that I know to the contrary, may 
have had good grounds for holding that opinion. 

" Ah, well ! " said Lady 'Constance, as soon as 
we were alone, " it was very amusing. Did you 
ever see a man look such a stupendous fool ? " 

" Upon my word, I think you were rather 
hard upon the poor beggar," I could not help 
saying. 

"It is wholesome discipline for him to be 
laughed at," she answered calmly. "Also, I 
wanted to get rid of him, and there was no hope 
of doing that in any other way than by offending 
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him. 1 shall make friends with him again this 
evening." 

'* You often do want to get rid of people, don't 
you ? " I asked. 

" Very often." 

" And are they always ready to come back 
when you want to make friends with them 
again \ " 

'' Always." 

There was a quiet smile upon her lips, as she 
made this statement, that provoked me into say- 
ing rather rudely : " Well, I know one man who 
would very soon get tired of being slapped in the 
face." 

" Then why should he expose himself to the 
risk of such an indignity ? " 

*^ If I exposed myself to it, it was not inten- 
tionally, I can assure you," cried I. "How 
could I guess that, after allowing me to spend 
the best part of every day with you at Naples, 
you would refuse to receive me at Palermo ? " 

" Mr. MaxweU," said Lady Constance, turning 
her head towards me and looking at me from 
beneath her drooped eyelids, " do I owe you any 
account of my actions ? " 
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" Yes," I answered boldly ; " I think you do. 
One doesn't pick up friends and throw them away 
without giving a reason for it. I never asked for 
your friendship " 

" Indeed ? " she interrupted. " I was under 
the impression that you had asked for it rather 
imperatively." 

" Well, at all events, you gave it to me ; and I 
want to know why you withdrew it so suddenly." 

" If there is anything else that you would 
like to know," said Lady Constance, " I hope 
you will kindly mention it. Once for all, Mr. 
Maxwell, if you really care about my friendship, 
you must be content to take me as I am and not 
to catechise me. Nothing is so wearisome as 
explanations ; and with the best will in the 
world, I should often find it difficult to explain 
my conduct. For the matter of that, I doubt 
whether you could always give a rational account 
of your own, if called upon. Now, shall I tell 
you something that will put you in high good 
humour? When I found that you had left Palermo 
in a hujff, I organised this expedition for the 
express purpose of catching you up and obtain- 
ing your gracious pardon. Are you pleased ?" 
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Truth compels me to state that I was ridicu- 
lously pleased^ and doubtless my speaking coun- 
tenance expressed as much to my companion ; 
for she remarked, with a slight laugh, " Ah, I 
thought that would be satisfactory. Satisfactory 
for the moment, I mean ; because the day will 
probably come when you will know me better, 
and will regret very much that I didn't let you 
go about your business." 

" Do you expect me to believe that ? " I 
asked. 

" Should I have said it if I had expected you 
to believe it ? No ; I don't expect you to believe 
it. Who ever believes the truth ? It is the one 
incredible thing — ^the one unattainable thing— 
the one thing worth living for I You and I 
both worship truth in our different fashions, and 
and neither of us will ever do more than catch a 
glimpse of it ; but you are more fortunate than 
I, because you will probably be satisfied with 
seeing a part, whereas I want to see the whole. 
After all, perhaps the best way is not to think 
about it. We are sitting up here in the sunshine, 
you and I, and we are alive now and shall soon 
be dead ; that, at any rate, is a truth that can't 
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be disputed. In a few years we shall have 
turned to dust, as the people who built this 
theatre two thousand years ago and more have 
turned to dust ; and then all our thoughts perish. 
Why can't we take life as I told you just now 
to take my friendship, without asking tiresome 
questions about it ? " 

She had dropped these sentences one by one, 
with a pause between each, gazing dreamily at 
the distant hills, and evidently only putting 
fragments of what was passing in her mind into 
words. I could not quite follow her ; I was 
unable to fill up the blanks ; I certainly was not 
conscious of having ever asked myself questions, 
tiresome or otherwise, about the meaning of life. 
But it was pleasant to lie there in the still, warm 
air and listen to her. 

" Let us enjoy the fleeting hour," she went 
on ; " it won't last long. To descend to details ; 
you will be trotting back to Catania before the 
stm sete, and I shaU be discussing poUtics with 
Mr. Sotheran, and pretending to believe that he 
knows what he is talking about." 

Her words, and still more her tone, were full 
of flattering inferences. At times I was a little 
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afraid of Lady Constance ; but at this moment I 
felt that I might say anything to her ; and what 
I said was : " I hope — I do most earnestly hope 
that you won't marry that man Sotheran." 

" I also hope that I shall not," she answered 
coolly ; " but one can't tell what events the 
future may bring to pass. If you are going to 
talk about Mr. Sotheran, I am afraid I shall not 
enjoy the fleeting hour at all." 

" I don't want to talk about him," said I ; " I 
don't want to think about him. I would a 
thousand times rather talk about anybody else. 
About you, for instance." 

" About me ?" repeated Lady Constance, ab- 
stractedly. "Well, to be sure, it is a subject 
upon which you haven't acquired much informa- 
tion as yet. I wonder whether it would interest 
you to hear a little more of what I am and have 
been." 

" I can't conceive anything that would interest 
me more !" I exclaimed. " You don't mind tell- 
ing me, do you ?" 

" No," she answered ; " I don't mind telling 
you." 

Was it imagination, or was there an inflection 
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of tenderness in her voice and the faintest possible 
emphasis laid upon the last word ? To me, at 
all events, it appeared that I could detect some 
such change of tone ; and the effect of it was to 
make my heart beat and my breath come and go 
more quickly. 

It was the story of her life that she began to 
relate ; a story not differing in the main from 
that with which I was already acquainted, 
though, as was but natural, somewhat differently 
told; the story of an eager, enthusiastic girl, 
with high aspirations, with unsatisfied yearnings, 
with great powers of which she was conscious, 
but could find no means of exercising ; of a hus- 
band who had died young, yet had lived long 
enough to chill and disappoint her ; the story of 
a restless, half-disenchanted woman, who had 
tried in various ways to set a crooked world 
straight, and was trying still, though no longer 
with much hope of success. She spoke with a 
good deal of earnestness ; sometimes with a touch 
of emotion. It was a siugular autobiography 
and confession that she unfolded, as she sat 
there among the ruins in the mellow sunlight — 
an appeal for sympathy; a sort of creed; a 
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vague system of philosophy — I don't know what 
strange jumble of ambition and benevolence and 
cynicism and superstition. I cannot recall all 
that she said ; probably, if I could, it would not 
be worth recalling. What I can recall, as vividly 
as though the experience were one of yesterday, 
is the extraordinary impression that it produced 
upon me. What I can recall is that, while she 
was talking, a new Lady Constance seemed to 
become revealed to me, and that, with that 
revelation, came the further and, as it appeared 
to me, the terrible one that all my heart and 
soul had passed into her power. What I do 
recall with humiliation and shame is that, 
when she ceased speaking, I caught her cool, 
white hand and pressed it fervently to my lips. 
I knew what I was doing ; I knew that I was 
false to Maud, false to iny duty, false to myself ; 
but I did it all the same. And to this day I 
believe that I did it in obedience to a force which 
I was powerless to resist. 

All this, I have no doubt, sounds sufficiently 
fanciful and exaggerated. Treacheries such as 
that to which I have just been obliged to plead 
guilty are of daily occurrence, and, upon the 
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whole, most people are disposed to contemplate 
them with a lenient smile. A young fellow who 
has plighted his troth to a girl hundreds of miles 
away finds himself, on a sunny afternoon, in the 
midst of exquisite scenery, alone with a hand- 
some woman, who talks a pack of metaphysical 
rubbish to Mm. aaidbe forgets himself and kisses 
her hand. Of course he ought not to do such 
things ; but human nature is human nature, and 
we were all young once, and what is the use of 
making mountains out of molehiUs ? Neverthe- 
less, I do not pass among my frieiids for a fanci- 
ful man. I say that, in making that mute de- 
claration to Lady Constance, I felt as morally 
degraded as if I had forged a cheque ; and when 
I assert that, in thus degrading myself, I was 
moved by an overpowering influence which I 
cannot define, I believe I am keeping strictly 
within the domain of facts. Mesmerism and 
electro-biology are facts, I suppose. No one, at 
this time of day, will dispute the capacity pos- 
sessed by certain men and women of imposing 
their will upon others. Whether Lady Constance 
Milner imposed her will upon me that day volun- 
tarily or involuntarily I cannot feel certain ; but 
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that some influence out of the common was 
brought to bear upon me I am firmly convinced. 

There was no need for any words to pass 
between us. I said nothing, and she, for her 
part, only looked at me — a trifle compassionately, 
as I thought — and remarked, " Ah ! I warned 
you of what would happen." And then Mr. 
Sotheran, accompanied by Mrs. Gilbert, appeared 
in the arena beneath us, and shouted out that it 
was high time to start. 

" I suppose you will let me come and see you 
at Palermo note?," I said, as we rose and prepared 
to scramble down from that fatal eminence. 

Lady Constance had resumed her ordinary 
demeanour. "Oh, yes, if you like," she an- 
swered indifferently. " That is, of course. Why 
should you not come ? " But when we had ac- 
complished about half the descent, she paused, 
and said in an altered tone : " Blame fate ; don't 
blame me. I have done the best I could to keep 
you from coming to grief like this ; but I knew 
from the first that it would be useless. The very 
first day that I saw you at Alassio I felt that 
your life was destined to make a mark upon 



mine." 
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So that, if she had electro-biologised me, it 
appeared that I had unwittingly done something 
of the same kind to her. I had a dreary little 
laugh over the absurdity of the notion as I fol- 
lowed her down to the grassy spot where Mrs. 
Gilbert and her sketch-book were waiting for us, 
Mr. Sotheran having carried his offended dignity 
away to the inn. 

But when I had said farewell to the company 
at Giardini, where they had left their carriage, 
and had turned my horse's head once more 
towards Catania, I did not feel inclined to laugh 
at all. Was I in love with Lady Constance? 
I could not have answered the question any 
more than I could have said why so insignificant 
a circumstance as the kissing of a woman's hand 
should have raised a barrier between me and 
Maud Dennison, which I felt to be insurmount- 
able and eternal. I don't remember to have 
once considered the possibility of my ever marry- 
ing Lady Constance ; all that I knew was that I 
was bound to her, that she would be able to dis- 
pose of me thenceforth in any way that she 
might think fit, that I had destroyed all my old 
hopes to put in their place something that was 
VOL. II. 26 
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not so much a hope as a necessity. In spite of 
all the warnings that I had received, in spite of 
all my self-confidence, I had been captured as 
surely as ever Ulysses was captured by Circe. 
When I thought of this, I almost hated Lady 
Constance ; though the next moment I reflected 
that, after all, it was no fault of hers. Since I 
had parted with my self-respect for her sake, 
surely the least I could do was to try and pre- 
serve my respect for her ; and, indeed, she had 
given me no reason to accuse her of having 
made me her slave out of mere wantonness. 

I rode back to Catania in such a condition of 
bewilderment that there were moments when I 
almost doubted my own identity; and if any- 
thing could have added to my wretchedness, it 
would have been the sight of George Warren 
standing in front of the hotel and anxiously 
awaiting my arrival. " Gracious goodness 1 " 
thought I to myself, ** what is to be done now ? 
Shall I tell the truth, or let him find it out ? 
Find it out he certainly must before long; for 
even he won't be able to help noticing that 
something is the matter." 

As it turned out, however, he noticed nothing. 
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He ran down the steps to me with the beaming 
countenance of one who bears glad tidings, and 
began to tell me his news before I was out of 
the saddle. " There's a letter for you from Mr. 
Le Marchant ; and I have heard too. He wants 
us to go back to England at once. It seems 
that there are likely to be vacancies in the diplo- 
matic service very soon, and he thinks you ought 
to lose no time in putting yourself in the hands 
of a crammer. I came on here to tell you about 
it ; and if we start to-morrow morning, we shall 
be in plenty of time to catch the next steamer 
from Palermo to Marseilles." 

George was radiant. I asked him why this 
sudden curtaHment of our journey gave him so 
much pleasure, and he replied that he supposed 
everybody was glad to go home. Years after- 
wards I heard that he had taken upon himself 
to write to my uncle, advising my removal from 
the peril of Lady Constance's enchantments, and 
that this excellent pretext for our recall, coming 
just in the nick of time, had gladdened his 
honest heart more than any prospect of embrac- 
ing his multitudinous brothers and sisters again 
would have done. 
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As for me, I was certainly not glad to be 
going home, for the bare thought of meeting 
Maud made my heart turn cold ; and yet I was 
by no means sorry to be leaving Sicily. Not 
that I had the least hope that change of scene 
would effect any change of mind in me ; but I 
felt that it would be a relief to get away and 
accustom myself to the altered order of things. 
" However despicable a creature one may be, one 
can't be off with the old love and on with the 
new in the course of a few hours," I thought. 

George made no inquiries. about my excursion 
to Taormina, nor did I think it necessary to tell 
him what he had probably divined already, that 
I had met Lady Constance there. We had other 
things to do and talk about ; we had our packing 
to accomplish ; and when we reached Palermo, 
there were old examination-papers to be over- 
hauled, and numerous presents to be purchased 
for the households of Warren and Le Marchant. 
If my melancholy and crestfallen mien did not 
escape George's observation, he was forbearing 
enough to ask for no explanation of it. 

We had only one clear day at Palermo ; and 
in the afternoon I, of course, went downstairs to 
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say good-bye to Lady Constance, whose return, 
as I had heard, had taken place only a few hours 
before our own on the previous day. I found 
her drawing-room full of visitors, and she re- 
ceived the intelligence which I brought her, as I 
had known that she would receive it, quite un- 
concernedly. Before so many strangers nothing 
but commonplaces could be exchanged ; but when 
I rose to take leave of my hostess, she rose too, 
and vdth that calm disregard of conventionaUty 
which distinguished her from the rest of the 
world, accompanied me to the landing, where 
Antonio was as usual on guard. She sent him 
away upon I forget what errand, and as soon as 
he was gone, asked abruptly : 

*^ Have you strength of mind enough to 
retreat, or has your uncle really sent for you ? " 

" My uncle has really sent for me, and I have 
no strength of mind at all," I answered gloomily. 

" Well, well," she rejoined, with a short laugh, 
** strength of mind, or a capital substitute for it, 
will come to you, if you have patience and wait." 

" Will you write to me ? " I asked, after a 
momentary hesitation. 

" No," answered she ; *' I never write letters, 
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except on matters of business. But we shall 
meet again before we are much older." 

She held out her hand to me as she spoke, and 
for the second time I raised it to my lips. And 
without more words we parted. I did not even 
ask her when or where our next meeting was to 
take place, so sure was I that there could be no 
escaping the mysterious fate to which she had 
made allusion. 

While I was standing pensively on the land- 
ing, George came running downstairs. "Have 
you been bidding a fond farewell to our eccentric 
friend ? " he asked briskly. " I suppose I ought 
just to look in and pay my respects." 

And shortly afterwards he came into my room 
to say that he had done his duty, and had found 
Lady Constance in one of her most unapproach- 
able moods. " There were lots of people in the 
room; but she didn't introduce me to any of 
them or take the trouble to say a word to me 
herself; so that I spent a very uncomfortable 
five minutes. However, I was so glad to think 
that that was the last I should see of her that I 
didn't care twopence about her incivility." 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE GENERAL IS FACETIODS. 

" Whenever I have loved a woman," says Alfred 
de Muaset somewhere, " I have told her of it ; 
whenever I have ceased to love her I have also 
told her of it, believing that in such matters there 
is nothing to be ashamed of, except falsehood." 
Perhaps it is just as well for the peace of society 
that not many people have sufficient audacity to 
adopt the poet's system ; although there is an 
irresponsible simplicity about it which is not 
without attraction. I debated seriously with 
myself, during the journey home, whether I ought 
not to inform Maud of my perfidy ; and I believe 
that the conclusion I came to was that such was 
indeed my duty, being at the same time perfectly 
well aware that I lacked the requisite courage for 
its performance. It was true that I had been 
forbidden to speak to her of love at all; but there 
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was little comfort to be got out of that recollec- 
tion. I was a poor hand at acting a lie, and I 
was unable to devise any means of even hinting 
at the truth. 

Under these circumstances, I could not but 
rejoice to hear, on my arrival at Thirlby, that 
Maud and her father were away from home. 

" The Kector has been persuaded to give him- 
self a short leave of absence," my uncle, who had 
come to meet me at the station, informed me, as 
we drove homewards. '* You need not allude to 
this before my mother, because it is rather a sore 
subject with her. I am afraid it was she who 
induced Jorkins, the Ebenezer man, to go down 
to the Kectory and challenge Dennison to a con- 
troversy about infant baptism. Dennison received 
him very well, got down his theological books, 
and they had a great palaver, each of course 
claiming to have put the other to silence. So far 
so good ; but unluckily Jorkins returned to the 
charge, bringing three influential Nonconformists 
from Yarmouth with him, and in the presence of 
all four of them poor Dennison was betrayed into 
declaring that he considered an unbaptized infant 
had just as good a chance of going to Heaven as 
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he or Jorkins had, not to say a better one. After 
that, one can't be surprised that Jorkins should 
have written a powerful treatise entitled * Total 
Immersion versus Superstition, or the Bad Faith 
of the State Clergy Unmasked;' but I don't 
think he ought to have mentioned Dennison in 
it by name, and then sent a copy of the thing to 
the Eectory. Anyhow, Dennison lost his temper, 
and meeting Jorkins the next day threatened to 
totaUy immerse him in the nearest horse-pond. 
Up came Jorkins, very angry, to ask for a sum- 
mons, which, of course, I declined to grant; and 
things were smoothed over after a fashion. But 
I had a great deal of trouble about it," added 
my uncle, with a sigh, " and some bad feeling 
was stirred up in the parish; and the upshot 
of it was that Dennison was prevailed upon 
to go to Lowestoft for change of air, leaving 
the curate to reign in his stead, until all these 
winds of doctrine should have time to blow 
themselves out." 

** The parish will never want bracing breezes 
so long as Mrs. Farquhar is at hand to stir them 
up," I remarked, not sorry to be provided with a 
topic upon which I could speak without embarrass- 
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ment. " Is there no chance of her going away 
anywhere for change of air ? " 

My uncle smiled and shook his head " She 
does a great deal of good in the parish, after her 
own fashion," said he ; " and she and Dennison 
are becoming accustomed to one another. They 
wrangle, of course, but I think they rather like 
that." 

It was easy to see that he did not like it much 
himself, poor old man ; and if I had been less 
preoccupied with my personal concerns, I might 
have felt more indignant when I discovered how 
little peace he was allowed to enjoy, -and how 
completely Mrs. Farquhar had taken the manage- 
ment of his own household out of his hands. To 
me Mrs. Farquhar was, as usual, gracious and 
affectionate. She took an early opportunity of 
telling me that she had heard nothing further of 
Harry (whom I must confess, I had almost for- 
gotten), and " I'm thinking," said she, '* that he 
will just have made up his mind to pass out of 
our lives." She added — ^by way, I suppose, of 
showing that she was not so hard-hearted as her 
words might seem to imply — ^that she always 
remembered him in her prayers. Presumably it 
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was for his spiritual, not his temporal welfare 
that she interceded on those occasions. 

Thirlby was no longer the hermitage that it 
had once been. Mrs. Farquhar generally had a 
few, and sometimes a good many friends staying 
in the house, besides entertaining the neighbour- 
hood pretty frequently at dinners and garden- 
parties. This she called " taking an interest in 
her fellow-creatures," and inculcated as a Christian 
duty upon certain persons who were too apt to 
take an interest in nothing but themselves and 
their books. My uncle accepted it all in good part, 
only stipulating that he should be left in undis- 
turbed possession of the library — a point which 
I believe that he did not carry without opposi- 
tion. 

To the library he generally betook himself 
after breakfast; and thither I followed him, glad 
to hear his quiet, kindly voice again, and to 
listen to his talk, which was full of the wisdom 
that comes of much reading, and curiously defi- 
cient in that which comes from mingling with 
the world. I was quite at my ease with him 
after the first day. He alluded neither to Maud 
nor to Lady Constance, and I was sure that he 
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had no suspicions of what had happened during 
my absence. I don't feel quite so sure of this 
now ; but, whether he had suspicions or not, he 
abstained from giving utterance to them, being 
too thorough a gentleman, and too good a friend 
to force confidences. As far as anything could 
make me happy at that time, the companionship 
of my old man did so ; and I think it was a 
pleasure to him, too, to have me with him once 
more. 

" Squire he've picked up wonderful since you 
come back, Mr. Chawls," said Bunce. "Come 
down to my place this mornin' he did, and arst 
to see the ferrets — a thing he ain't done — dear 
me ! not this twelvemonth. I don't think you 
owt to leave him agin ; no, that I don't ! " 

I had to leave him, nevertheless ; and, in truth, 
I was only half sorry to go. Every nook and 
comer in Thirlby, the woods in which I had so 
often walked with Maud, the Broads where I had 
sailed and fished and skated with her, were so 
many mute accusers. I breathed more fi'eely 
when I was away from them all and settled in 
London with the coach who had undertaken to 
prepare me for my impending examination. I 
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was made to work tolerably hard during the four 
or five months that I spent imder his roof, and 
was forbidden to take any part in the gaieties of 
the London season. For these, however, I had 
no sort of inclination. I sometimes wondered 
whether Lady Constance was one of the riders 
or the gaily-dressed pedestrians whom I used to 
see in the distance, as I took my daily morning 
walk through the Park ; but, oddly enough, I 
experienced no longing to see her at this time. 
I was confident that, as she had said, we should 
meet again before we were much older, and I 
was content to await the approach of destiny. 

I don't know whether the dreadful hobgoblin 
of Competition, which has been raised in these 
later times by well-meaning persons, and which 
to an old fogey like myself seems in a fair way 
to put an end to all thorough education, has yet 
cast its unholy shade upon the sacred precincts 
of the Foreign Ofl&ce ; but in my young days our 
nerves were harassed by no haunting dread of a 
proodmh accessit. We were asked to show a 
certain degree of proficiency in the subjects re- 
quired by our profession, and, having done that, 
received our appointments in due course. When 
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my time came, I had no difficulty in satisfying 
the examiners, and the only penalty I had to 
pay for my success was that of spending an entire 
summer in the smoky atmosphere of London. 
At any other time I might have considered this 
a genuine grievance enough ; but, things being 
as they were, I did not complain of it. No pris- 
oner was ever less eager to regain his freedom, 
or more puzzled to know what to do with it 
when he had got it, than I was. I lingered on 
in London for some days longer than was neces- 
sary, explaining in a letter to my uncle what, 
indeed, was the truth, that I was anxious to be 
upon the spot in order to find out whether I had 
any chance of obtaining speedy employment. 

The wished -for information reached me 
promptly and unexpectedly. I was strolling 
down deserted Pall Mall one ^ warm September 
morning, when I was almost knocked off my legs 
by a tremendous slap on the back, and the Gene- 
ral's jovial voice called out — " Hullo, Charley, 
i^y boy 1 you're the very fellow I wanted to see. 
Let me be the first to congratulate you upon 
your appointment.^' 

'* Fve passed my examination all right," an- 
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s^wered I, after shaking hands with my old friend ; 
** I haven't got an appointment yet." 

" Oh, yes, you have ; you'll hear of it ofl&ci- 
ally in a day or two. Come into the Club and 
have some lunch, and I'll tell you all about it." 

The General was in the best of good spirits. 
He had just returned from the moors, where he 
had had capital sport, and had been shooting 
above his average, so he said. Having to spend 
a day in London, he had made a point of calling 
at the Foreign Office, in order to put in a word 
for me with those in authority before proceeding 
to Canterbury, where he was about to hold an 
inspection of cavalry. " When that's over, we'll 
hold an inspection of the partridges, eh, Charley ?" 
said he, giving me a nudge with his elbow as we 
mounted the steps of the military club to which 
he belonged. 

"Well," he continued, when he had ordered 
luncheon and we had seated ourselves at a table 
beside the open window, '' I'm glad to say that 
you have dropped into as good a berth as a young 
fellow could wish to start with. Franzenshohe 
is a hvely place in its way, they tell me, and 
your chief is the best fellow that ever stepped. 
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Eossan — Paddy Rossan, we used to call him at 
school — a first-rate fellow ! I looked in to see 
Drummond — ^the permanent man at the F. 0., 
you know — this morning, thinking that I might 
be able to be of some use to you ; but, gad, sir ! 
I found I had been forestalled. The ladies — ^ah, 
you young rascal, youVe found out already what 
the ladies can do for us ! And I dare say you 
know precious well whom you have to thank for 
your appointment." 

I did indeed know, and the knowledge agi- 
tated me more than I cared to show. " I suppose 
it must be Lady Constance Milner, whom I met 
at Naples last winter," said I, as indifferently as 
I could. " Isn't she a sister of Lord Rossan's ? '' 

" A half-sister. Rossan is old enough to be 
her father— a contemporary of my own, I'm sorry 
to say. Dear, dear ! how time does go on ! Lady 
Constance is a deuced agreeable woman and a 
great friend of mine," continued the General, 
twirling his moustache. " Some people are 
pleased to say iU-natiired things about her ; but 
I take it that some people's ill-natured things 
are as good as a compliment, eh ? " 

^' I thought Lady Constance very pleasant," 
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said I, not venturing to change the subject at 
once. 

" Devil doubt you ! YouVe made an impres- 
sion in that quarter, my boy; and upon my 
word, without meaning to flatter you too much, 
I don't wonder at it ! " cried the General, beam- 
ing at me over his glass of sherry. " Ah, dear 
me ! I wish I could change places with you ! '' 

" I wish you could, with all my heart I " 
thought I to myself; but I merely remarked 
aloud that I was not so sure that young men had 
the best of it in everything. 

" God bless my soul ! " called out the Gene- 
ral, swallowing the bait, " do you mean to tell 
me you don't hold the best cards ? If we old 
fellows cut you out every now and then, it's be- 
cause we know how to play the game, let me tell 
you, and because you don't take advantage of 
your opportunities. Now I'll tell you a curious 
thing that happened to me when I was aide-de- 
camp to Lord Beresford at Lisbon in the year 
twenty." 

Once embarked upon the fruitful theme of 
his exploits in love and war, the General forgot 
all about Lady Constance, and I was spared any 
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repetition of painful pleasantries. " My respects 
to Bernard," he said, as we parted, " and tell old 
Bnnce I'm game to walk him off his legs yet. 
You may expect me down at Thirlby in a day or 
two." 

He took it for granted that I was going to 
Thirlby ; and indeed I could scarcely do other- 
wise than return home, though it was with some 
reluctance and trepidation that I took my rail- 
way ticket. Nevertheless, time had produced 
the effect upon me that time always does produce 
upon every one. I had become accustomed to 
the situation ; I had even begun to make some 
excuses for myself. Taking the worst possible 
view of my conduct, it could not be said that I 
had broken any engagement ; Maud had refused 
to hear of my love, and had given me no sort of 
hint that it was returned ; my uncle had said in 
so many words that only time and absence could 
prove the sincerity of my feelings. These pleas 
did not satisfy me ; but I made use of them in 
default of better ones, and the mere reiteration 
of them gave me a kind of confidence. 

The dreaded meeting, which took place the 
day after my return home, proved, like the gener- 
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ality of dreaded events, much less formidable 
than I had expected. Maud and the Eector 
came up to the Hall to welcome and congratulate 
me, and the former was so self-possessed, so 
friendly, so apparently oblivious of the circum- 
stances under which we had parted, that — 
unreasonable as it may seem — I was a little 
disappointed in her. I myself was anything but 
self-possessed ; but I remembered that she would 
naturally set down my embarrassment to any 
cause rather than the right one, and her deter- 
mination to put me at my ease was successful 
after a time. What gave me a sharp pang of 
remorse was the absurd behaviour of Scamp, 
whom she had brought with her, and who greeted 
me with the most extravagant demonstrations of 
delight, tearing round and round the room till all 
the breath was out of his body, and finally pros- 
trating himself before me with all four legs in 
the air, as he had been wont to do in old days 
when he wanted his breast-bone rubbed with my 
foot — a form of attention which, for some reason 
or other, was especially grateful to his feelings. 
The contrast between his fidelity and my own 
inconstancy struck me so forcibly that I bent 
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over him a great deal longer than was necessary ; 
for I felt as if Maud must discover the truth if I 
raised my eyes. 

"I hope you don't want your dog back, 
Charley," she said ; " because I give you fair 
warning that I don't mean to surrender him now. 
Mr. Le Marchant formally made him over to 
me in your name, and he really has a genuine 
regard for me ; though you might not sup- 
pose it from the way he is going on at this 
moment." 

" He has always been your property," said I ; 
" you know I bought him for you." 

She was looking more lovely than ever, I 
noticed — if that had any longer been anj'- 
business of mine. It was dreadful to me to 
think that I had renounced her; and yet I 
never for one moment felt it possible that that 
mute renunciation could be recalled. 

I was glad when she went away. The Kector 
had half an hour's argument with Mrs. Farquhar, 
in the course of which I overheard her telling 
him that he was "just like the horse and 
mule, which have no understanding ; " and then 
the visit came to an end. I did not offer to 
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i^ralk back with my friends, as I should certainly 
have done a year before. 

After a day or two the General arrived, in 
fulfilment of his promise ; and, George Warren 
coining over with his gun, we had a very good 
afternoon among the turnips and the stubble. 
A good afternoon, that is to say, for my fellow- 
sportsmen : I, myself, being out of sorts, shot 
badly and incurred the serious displeasure of 
Bunce, who observed that he didn't think nowt 
o' them furrineerin' trips, nor yet of kicking 
vour heels in London all the blessed summer 
through. '^ I don't see no call for it," he con- 
cluded decisively. The truth was that Bunce 
was not the only person present who was dis- 
pleased with me, and I was uncomfortably 
aware of the fact. George Warren, on being 
informed of my intended destination, had put 
on a very grave face, and when I tried to turn 
the matter off by remarking that I believed 
Franzenshohe was not half a bad sort of place, 
and that I hoped to get some shooting there, 
and so forth, he only looked me full in the eyes 
for a moment, said, "Ah— I don't know, I'm 
sure," and changed the subject. I had not cared 
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much about George's censures a few months 
back ; but times were changed now, and his 
very presence made me ashamed. 

Nor was the day to close without shame of 
a still worse kind falling upon me. As we 
were drawing near home in the evening, we 
were met by my uncle and the Eector and 
Maud, who had walked out to inquire what 
sport we had had ; and after the bag had been 
inspected and we had all resumed our march 
in a body, the Eector took it into his head to 
ask when I was to proceed to my post, innocently 
remarking that I was a lucky fellow to be sent 
to one of the European Courts, instead of to 
Persia or Peru or some such outlandish country. 
Up to that time the General had made no 
allusion to my future career ; but the Sector's 
observation put him in mind of what I had 
fondly hoped he had forgotten, and he must 
needs choose this most inopportune moment 
for informing the company, with a knowing 
wink, that I had powerful allies at my back. 

" Upon my life, Bernard, you must look after 
this fellow ; he's a sad dog, I can tell you ! I 
thought I might be able to give him a lift by 
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being precious civil to the people at the Foreign 
Office, from the Secretary of State downwards ; 
but he knew a trick worth two of that, by- 
George ! Has he told you about his friend 
Lady Constance Milner yet? Look at ^him 
blushing, Miss Dennison. Never mind, Charley ; 
don't be angry- Many an older and wiser man 
than you has found her ladyship irresistible." 

I had a sincere affection for the General, 
who had always been my friend ; but if wishes 
could kill, I really think he would have ceased 
to breathe then and there. In happy un- 
consciousness of the murderous passions that 
he was arousing, he went on with his cruel 
jocularities, only desisting when George gene- 
rously came to the rescue with the bold assertion 
that Lady Constance was a good-natured person 
of whom we had happened to see a good deal 
on our travels, but that he didn't, for his part, 
think her at all likely to remember acquaintances 
who were out of sight. 

When I raised my eyes, I found that both 
George and Maud were looking at me, and I saw, 
or thought I saw, upon the face of each of them 
the same expression of mingled compassion and 
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contempt. It was a miserable moment. If I 
had had any presence of mind at all, I should 
have pursued the subject, or at all events said 
something, no matter what ; but the sense of 
my guilt overpowered me, and I maintained a 
dismal silence; thereby making it perfectly 
clear to everybody that there was more ground 
for the General's insinuations than he himself 
supposed. 

After that day Lady Constance was no more 
spoken of in my presence. What my uncle 
thought about her, or whether he thought about 
her at all, I could not guess ; but he asked no 
questions, and was to aU outward appearance 
quite easy in his mind with regard to my future. 
Maud, on her side, was scarcely less reticent, 
and assumed, when we met, that friendly, elder- 
sisterly demeanour which I had so greatly re- 
sented in days gone by, but of which I no longer 
felt entitled to complain. I gathered from one 
or two ambiguous phrases that she was even 
rather pleased than otherwise with what she 
evidently regarded as a passing fancy for a lady 
far above my reach ; that she considered such 
adventures as a wholesome part of experience. 
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and that the notion that she herself bad any 
claima upon me was one that had never entered 
her head. This was all very well, and of course, 
it was satisfactory to find how little importance 
she had attached to my boyish devotion ; still, 
1 should have been better pleased if she had 
been just a little bit angry. Moreover, if she 
was to know of my subjection by Lady Con- 
stance at all, I did not wish her to think 
of it as a less serious matter than it really 
was. 

An official command to take up my new 
duties without delay came ere long to put 
an end to a situation which was fast becoming 
unbearable ; and I left Thirlby, glad, indeed, 
that the woeful disclosure had been as good as 
made, yet half sorry that its woefulness should 
have been so imperfectly appreciated. 



CHAPTEK V. 



The ancient Duchy of Suabia, raised to the 
rank of- a Kingdom by the first Napoleon, and 
confirmed in that dignity at the Congress of 
Vienna, was one of the most smiling, prosperous, 
and contented of the secondary German States. 
Its low vine-clad hiUs, its pine-woods, and rocky 
heights, among which the river Sehlummerbacb 
lazily meandered on its way to join the Bhine, 
its high-roofed villages, overtopped by the Gothic 
spires of a less material age, were the pride of 
the broad-shouldered, broad-faced folks who 
saluted all strangers with a bow and a friendly 
Guten Morgen — a race whose grievances were 
few, and whose placid enjoyment of existence 
required nothing beyond a sufiiciency of beer 
and an occasional kirmess to keep it going. 
Franzenshohe, the capital, tad a European 
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celebrity as the chosen home of many musicians, 
artists, authors, and philosophers, all of whom 
flourished under the sway of King Eudolf II., 
a monarch of refined and literary tastes, whose 
ancestors had ruled in the land since the 
thirteenth century, and from whom he had in- 
herited a private fortune large enough to justify 
him in liberally subsidising the Hof 'theater, 
building a fine new picture-gallery, and other- 
wise embellishing his modest metropolis. 

Insignificant States, like insignificant persons, 
get on best in the world by doing as their neigh- 
bours do; and accordingly Suabia, which had 
pursued this line of conduct with success through 
more than one troublous period of history, had 
its Kevolution in 1848, when riots broke out and 
barricades were thrown up in some of the side- 
streets of Franzensh6he,and several fire-arms were 
let oflF ; insomuch that King Eudolf felt it neces- 
sary to withdraw under cover of night to the 
neighbouring Eoyal castle of Friedensberg, there 
to plant his cabbages like Diocletian, while a 
Provisional Government took up the relinquished 
reins of power. Being sought out in this re- 
tirement by a deputation of citizens who de- 
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manded a fresh Constitution, His Majesty begged 
them to take anything they liked and go away, 
but positively declined to re-enter the capital. 
Subsequent events enabled him to return in a 
sort of triumph to the bosom of his faithful 
people, when, following the example of greater 
potentates, he promptly withdrew the Con- 
stitution which he had granted, and all went on 
as before. 

But the memory of these events was already 
becoming dim in 1853, by which time sovereigns 
had settled themselves comfortably down upon 
their thrones again, and a long period of peace 
seemed to have been entered upon. A small 
cloud, it is true, had arisen in the East; but 
nobody believed that Eussia meant fighting ; 
nobody thought that the future hid any menace 
to the tranquillity of Europe, and least of all to 
that of Suabia, where politics were seldom dis- 
cussed, and where the British Minister was 
rather an ornamental than a useful personage. 
It would be unjust alike to the Foreign Oflfice 
and to Lord Eossan to say that his appointment 
to so unimportant a post was the measure of 
his abilities. The Foreign Office, as everybody 
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knows, rises above mere considerations of ability 
in its selection of fit persons to represent Her 
Majesty abroad, and Lord Kossan was universally 
admitted to possess all the claims to promotion 
that experience, good sense, and success of an 
unassuming kind can furnish. If, after upwards 
of a quarter of a century spent in the service, he 
had obtained no higher prize than a second-class 
Legation, it was probably because he lacked 
uncles and cousins, and also because he was 
singularly deficient in that ambition which was 
meat, drink, and raiment to his half-sister. His 
estates in Ireland, which he never visited, were 
said to be heavily mortgaged ; his carelessness 
and liberality were known to bear an inverse rela- 
tion to the length of his purse : perhaps he pre- 
ferred the repose and economy of Franzenshohe, 
where noboby, except the King, was rich, to the 
chances of distinction ofiered by more brilliant 
and expensive capitals. At Franzenshohe he 
lived, to use his own expression, like a fighting- 
cock. He had a house as big as a palace (indeed, 
it was generally spoken of by the natives as the 
Englische Balais) ; he had an excellent cook and 
a cosmopolitan circle of friends and acquaintances. 
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" And what more would you have ? " as he him- 
self was wont to inquire. "Hasn't the Queen 
given me all I ever asked for ? — not to mention 
my Blue Kibbon of St. Patrick, which I didn't 
ask for, and which cost me more than it was 
worth, between ourselves." 

At the time when I was privileged to make 
his acquaintance he was an elderly gentleman 
with an erect figure, a close-shaven, good-hum- 
oured face, and a Celtic twinkle about the 
corners of his gray eyes. He was popular with 
all classes of society, and especially so with his 
subordinates, in whose company he was fond of 
relating good stories to which a suspicion of 
a brogue lent additional humour. The brogue 
disappeared, together with the shooting-coat of 
every-day life, when he assumed his Ministerial 
functions, and at such times Lord Kossan dis- 
played a dignity, a courtesy, and an acquaintance 
with the minor points of etiquette which had 
won him golden opinions at the somewhat punc- 
tilious Court to which he was accredited. By 
his wife, a gentle, delicate little old lady, who 
had the appearance of being considerably his 
senior, and upon whose life the loss of an only 
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son had, many years back, cast a permanent 
gloom, he was adored as the best and wisest of 
mankind. Lady Eossan was not less kind- 
hearted, though she was a good deal less popular, 
than the sprightly Minister. She performed her 
duties well and easily, but without enthusiasm ; 
she was much given to works of charity, but 
was not very enthusiastic about them either : 
the two strongest feelings in her nature were 
a profound admiration for her husband and an 
almost equally profound horror of her husband's 
sister. 

All the above details became known to me 
before I had been long domiciled with this 
amiable and unaffected couple. They received 
me with the utmost kindness ; bright and sunny 
rooms were provided for me in a corner of their 
big house, and I soon found myself as much at 
home with them as if I had known them all my 
life. The other members of the Legation hap- 
pened to be married men, with the exception 
of one, who was away on leave, and thus I was 
thrown into more constant and familiar inter- 
course with my chief than I might otherwise 
have been. By the aid of his friendly hints and 
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introductions I made friends in a very short time 
with all the pleasantest people in Franzenshohe ; 
I accompanied him to several shooting parties in 
the neighbourhood ; and altogether I should have 
found my new fashion of life thoroughly enjoy- 
able, if I had not been firmly convinced that 
enjoyment was no longer among my capacities. 
Of Lady Constance Lord Eossan did not say much, 
beyond confirming the General's report that she 
had specially recommended me to him, and I was 
too timid to do more than ask where she was ; to 
which he replied that he believed she was pay- 
ing visits in England, but that her movements 
were so erratic that it was difficult to say where 
she might be at any given moment. 

One morning, however, he came in to break- 
fast with an open letter in his hand, and called 
out across the table : " Elizabeth, can we find 
room in our barrack for a lady who wants a 
drawing-room to herself, and brings a courier 
and a maid with her ? Con writes to me that 
she intends spending the winter here." 

Dismay was vividly depicted upon Lady Kos- 
san's features ; but she answered obediently : 
" Certainly, dear ; there is no difficulty about 
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rooms. But I am afraid Constance will find a 
winter at Franzenshohe very dull/' 

" Not she," returned Lord Eossan. " I will 
say for her that, if she knows anything at aU, 
she knows how to make the most of such materials 
as fall to her hand. Set Con down at Timbuctoo 
to-morrow, and I'll answer for it that before a 
month is out, she'll have wormed herself into 
the confidence of the King, started a plot to 
turn him off his throne, struck up a hard flirtation 
with the Prime Minister, and made a pot of 
money by depreciating ivory in the market, and 
then buying it all up. Now isn't that true, 
MaxweU ? " 

I laughed, and said I hoped not. 

** I am sure Mr. Maxwell thinks much more 
highly of Lady Constance than you do, dear," 
said Lady Rossan, quietly. 

I glanced apprehensively at her, but could 
not discover any sign of latent irony upon her 
pale, grave face. Perhaps she only intended to 
convey a deferential note of warning to . her 
husband, who was apt to be a little incautious 
in his remarks sometimes. I was not unprepared 
for the news of Lady Constance's proposed visit. 
VOL. n. 28 
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For some time past I had felt sure that she 
would come ; and for some time, too, I had been 
conscious of a great desire to see her once more. 
The first feeling of anger and irritation with 
which I had found myself enrolled in the ranks 
of her numerous worshippers had passed away, 
and had given place — I won't say to the heart- 
ache of a forsaken lover, but rather to the craving 
of an opium-eater for the drug which has grown 
into a necessity of life for him. The parallel is 
not a pretty one ; but it serves as well as another 
to express the peculiar fascination which Lady 
Constance exercised over me. I should have 
been very glad to be able to live without her, but 
I was certain that I couldn't live without her. 

As the time fixed for her arrival drew near, 
I became sensible of a nervous disquietude and 
curiosity, mingled with indefinite hopes. Upon 
what footing ought I to consider myself as stand- 
ing with regard to her ? Would she acknowledge 
that she had come to Franzenshohe because I 
was there ? — and had that in reaUty anything 
to do with her unexpected descent upon her 
relatives ? How and where would our first 
meeting take place ? 
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My mind was set at rest as to the last of 
these queries by Lord Rossan, who, having other 
engagements, requested me to await his sister's 
arrival at the station; the remaiader were speedily 
responded to by Lady Constance herself. Most 
people are tired, grimy, and cross after a long 
railway journey : Lady Constance stepped out 
on to the platform looking as fresh and neat as 
if she had just left her dressing-room, and in 
reply to my • inquiry told me that she didn't 
know what it was to be physically fatigued. 
Then, as we had a few minutes to wait while 
Antonio was collecting her trunks, she looked me 
all over from head to foot, and remarked : 

" I suppose you would be desperately affronted 
if one said that you had grown." 

"I shouldn't be affronted if it were true," I 
answered ; " but it isn't. I have always under- 
stood that human growth stops at the age of 
twenty-one, and I am past that age." 

"Well; you will allow me to say that you 
have developed. Particularly if I add that you 
have improved." 

I answered, perhaps a little sulkily, that I 
was glad she thought so. I did not quite like 
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the turn that the conversation was taking, and 
broke it off to suggest that we should drive on 
to the Legation and let the servants follow with 
the luggage. But she took it up again as soon 
as we were seated in the open carriage which was 
waiting for us. " Yes," she said, " you have 
improved. You are less of a hobbledehoy than 
you were, and you have already put on a certain 
professional swagger which is not unbecoming. I 
am sorry, however, to detect traces of care upon 
your countenance. Would it be presuming too 
far to ask whether you have been crossed in 
love r 

This was a little too bad. "Eeally," I ex- 
claimed, "if you can't answer that question, 1 
don't know who can." 

"Ah," she said, "I think I do remember 
your telling me something about an engaging 
young creature in the country to whom you 
were attached. I trust you didn't find that your 
Phyllis had taken up with another Corydon 
during your absence." 

"I don't know," said I, coldly, "what your 
object is in putting me off like this ; but it seems 
to me that you are rather over-acting your part. 
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You will hardly persuade me that you have 
forgotten Taormina so soon." 

She laughed a little. " It is more than six 
months since we were at Taormina. Still, I 
don't forget what I said to you that afternoon. 
I remember, among other things, telling you that 
if you cared about keeping my friendship you 
must be content to accept me for what I am. 
I was in one frame of mind at Taormina ; I am 
in quite another to-day. You strike me as being 
wanting in quickness of perception, which is a 
great defect in a diplomatist." 

I was obliged to confess to myself that there 
was some justice in her rebuke, and moreover 
that an open carriage, made conspicuous by a 
gorgeous chasseur on the box, was perhaps not 
quite the place for saying all that was on the 
tip of my tongue. I took patience and made no 
rejoinder; and during the remainder of our short 
drive she entertained me with an account of her 
journey from London and a description of her 
fellow-travellers, to which I listened in crestfallen 
silence. We parted in the courtyard of the 
Legation, and I did not see her again until 
dinner time, when I had the pleasure of sitting 
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opposite to her, and of watching her eflfect the 
easy conquest of a flaxen-haired young oflficer of 
dragoons. 

There were few evenings in the week on which, 
a friend or two did not dine with the hospitable 
Lord Rossan, and on this particular evening we 
had a somewhat larger number of guests than 
usual. Directly after dinner, however, the whole 
party adjourned to the Opera, as the custom of 
Franzenshohe was, only Lady Constance excusing 
herself on the plea of fatigue after her journey. 
Now, as she had already told me that she was 
not tired, and as she certainly presented no 
appearance of being so, it looked very much as 
though an opportunity were being offered to me 
of which it only depended upon myself to take 
advantage. With this impression upon my mind, 
therefore, I saw the others into their carriages, 
and then, instead of walking across to the theatre 
after them, as I was expected to do, ran upstairs 
again to the drawing-room, where Lady Constance 
was sitting upon an ottoman, perusing the 
Schwahische Anzeiger. 

^' At last ! " I exclaimed, throwing myself 
boldly down beside her. 
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She did not move ; but she looked at me from 
beneath her lowered eyelids with a slight air of 
surprise which did not faU to have the effect — 
that it was probably intended to have — of making 
me rather uncomfortable. She broke the short 
pause that ensued by asking in her brusque 
way: 

" Well ; does Franzenshohe please you ? " 

" It does, now that you are here," I answered, 
" I should not be here myself but for you, should 
I ? They told me in London that I had to thank 
you for my appointment." 

" Yes, I believe so," said she. " I always like 
to do my friends a good turn, when it is not too 
much trouble." 

" You did mean to do me a good turn, then ?" 

"Perhaps I ought not to have called it by 
that name. I wished you to be sent here." 

" Why did you wish that ? Was it — I know 
it sounds rather presumptuous to ask — ^but was 
it at all because you wanted me to be in the 
same place as you ?" 

She shrugged her shoulders and laughed. 
" Perhaps," she said. 

That was quite enough for me. All the pent- 
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up emotions of six months rushed firom my heart 
to my lips, and poured themselves forth in a 
rhapsody which I do not now feel called upon to 
put into print. In the course of it I told her 
the whole history of my boyish love for Maud 
Dennison, and tried to explain how, all of a 
sudden and greatly against my will, I had been 
forced to admit that that love was not what I 
had supposed it to be. I made no secret of the 
fact that my passion for herself had brought me 
a great deal more pain than happiness, but added 
that, after what I had told her, she would at 
least not doubt its sincerity. She heard me out 
without interruption ; once or twice she seemed 
to be touched, and even — as I fancied — a little 
bit remorseful. But when I wound up by seizing 
her hand impetuously, her face changed, and she 
drew back with a look of cold displeasure. 

"Ah!" she said, "let us understand one 
another, if you please. What does all this 
mean % " 

"What does it mean?" I echoed stupidly. 
" It means that I love you — that I would die 
for you — that " 

"Yes, yes!" she interrupted impatiently; 
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" that is understood \ we know all that. The 
question is, what do you expect ? Because your 
way of conducting yourself leads one to suppose 
that you expect something." 

I shook my head. " I know it's hopeless/' I 
said ; and in truth the hopeless nature of my 
adoration was not the least of its attractions for 
me. At a certain age the prospect of a blighted 
life and an early demise possesses charms at 
which we smile in after years, though I am 
not sure that there is much to laugh at in 
"feeling's dull decay,'' or that one is any the 
better for knowing that nothing signifies par- 
ticularly. 

" I know it's hopeless," I repeated ; " but I 
had to tell you." 

Upon this she ceased to frown. "Don't 
despair," said she. "You will get over this 
attack aU in good time and marry your Miss 
Dennison — or somebody else, perhaps, and be as 
happy as other people." 

I shook my head again. 

" Oh, yes, you will," she declared encourag- 
ingly; "and, if you are disposed to give the 
devil his due, you may recollect that I took some 
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trouble to drive you away from my perilous 
neighbourhood." 

This, no doubt, was true enough ; but it was 
in a rather different tone that she had made the 
same claim at Taormina, and I ventured to re- 
mind her of some of the words which she had 
used upon that occasion, "You said you had 
always known that I was destined to make a 
mark upon your life." 

"Ah, well," she returned, "you haven't made 
it yet." And then, after a pause, " I don't mind 
admitting to you that your being here had some- 
thing to do with my plan of spending the winter 
in this deadly-lively town." 

I could not repress a movement of satisfac- 
tion. She held up her hand wamingly. " Yes ; 
but you had better not take that admission for 
more than it is worth. The truth of the matter 
is that I find myself obliged to economise. I 
think I told you of my little speculations. They 
don't always come off, and they haven't come off 
lately ; the consequence of which is that it will 
be convenient to me to live rent-free for a time. 
Now you know aU about it, and " 

" And you know all about it," I interpolated. 
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" Exactly. Nothing could be more clear ; 
and so let us not say another word upon the 
subject." 

Soon after this she dismissed me, and I thought 
it as well to proceed to the theatre, where I 
axrived in time to see the last act of the Prophi^e 
from Lord Eossan's box. Nobody asked me 
T^here I had been ; but kind Lady Eossan, who 
had suspicions, grounded, no doubt, upon past 
experience, found a favourable moment to whisper 
a few words of good advice to me. 

" I have no son of my own." she said in con- 
elusion, " so I sometimes take the liberty to in- 
terfere with young men who have no mother. 
I am afraid my sister-in-law is not one of the 
ladies whom your mother, if she were still alive, 
would like to see you very attentive to." 

I thanked her, and got away as soon as I 
could. Her counsel was well meant ; but it 
came far too late to be of any use, and what 
little effect it might have had upon me would 
have been quite cancelled when I discovered, as 
I soon did, that she and Lady Constance were 
scarcely upon speaking terms. They met every 
day, and never reached the point of open dis- 
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^reement; but the elder lady persistently ignored 
the younger, by whom, in her turn, she was as 
persistently ignored. 

" Lady Roaaan," said the Minister to me one 
day, in a moment of confidence, " is one of the 
best women, and incomparably the best hater, I 
have ever known." 



CHAPTER VI. 

ME. SOTHERAN IS PRUDENT. 

If the fact of having one passive enemy at 
Franzenshohe weighed upon Lady Constance's 
spirits — which it probably did not for an instant 
— she must have felt this inconvenience to be 
more than counterbalanced by the multitude of 
active friends who at once surrounded her. She 
was not only an excellent linguist, but she had 
the much rarer faculty of picking up, together 
with the colloquialisms of a people, their spirit 
and habit of mind. She could be an Italian 
among the Italians and a Frenchwoman in 
France, preserving aU the time her own very 
distinct individuality. At Franzenshohe, which, 
besides the corps diplomatique, possessed a small 
cosmopolitan society, this versatility of hers 
was greatly appreciated. As for the blue-eyed 
Suabians they cast themselves at her feet in a 
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body, so to speak, extolling with many a guttural 
(ich and doch her ready sympathy with that 
queer national compound of materialism and 
sentimentality which to Englishmen has always 
appeared so incomprehensible, and to Frenchmen 
so supremely ludicrous. Mild old King Kudolf 
was enchanted to meet a lady of such culture, 
such elegance, and such skill in the intricacies 
of Teutonic speech. He ordered all the petty 
rules and regulations of Court discipline to be 
held in abeyance as far as Lady Constance Milner 
was concerned ; the Palace gates flew open as 
often as it pleased her to enter them ; in the 
stiflF, old-fashioned gardens, among the statues 
and the orange-trees in their green tubs, his 
Majesty might sometimes be seen reading ex- 
tracts to her from the Iliad, which he had himseK 
translated into German hexameters when a young 
man. She used to come back from these 
audiences yawning loudly, but admitting that 
Sovereigns had a divine right to be bores, and 
that some sacrifices must be put up with in 
return for their favour, under the existing condi- 
tions of society. 

Attaches of all nationalities and tall cavalry 
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officers with clanking sabres afforded her a re- 
freshing alternative upon her return home. Some 
shock-headed Socialists had been seen mounting 
her staircase and would have been welcomed 
with the other visitors had not Lord Eossan, 
who watched his sister's proceedings with much 
amusement, declared that it was necessary to 
draw the line somewhere, and that he could not 
permit disaffected persons to be received under 
his roof. Lady Constance, therefore, was obliged 
to break off relations with the irreconcilable 
party, being perhaps not very sorry to have a 
plausible pretext for doing so ; but she gratified 
her love of variety by cultivating the acquaint- 
ance of the principal actors from the Hof -theater, 
of a professor or two from the University, and 
of other talented persons, in whose presence the 
astonished nobility of Suabia raised its chin and 
sniffed. 

All these thronged the sunny drawing-room 
on the second floor of the " Englische Balais ; '' 
and the reflection that there was safety in numbers 
did not prevent me from being silently jealous 
of each and every one of them. My own posi- 
tion was neither dignified nor agreeable. Being 
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in some sort a member of the household, I was 
used by Lady Constance much as the wives of 
certain Generals are in the habit of using their 
husbands' aides-de-camp. I was ordered to ring 
the bell, I was sent to look for this or that 
person's carriage ; I fetched and carried, in short, 
and got nothing in the shape of reward, except a 
snule or a word every now and again. Some- 
times I thought that she took a delight in 
humiliating me; though I cannot say that her 
manner betrayed any such deliberate intention. 
I did not like it; but I grinned and bore it, 
sustained by an inward conviction that, sooner 
or later, my day would come. 

A circumstance which vexed me a good deal 
was the sudden appearance upon the scene of 
Mr. Sotheran, who took up his quarters in the 
best hotel in the town, and immediately resumed 
those patient siege -operations which had for 
their object the ultimate conquest of Lady Con- 
stance's hand and heart. Little as I loved this 
dogged wooer, I could not refuse a grudging 
tribute of admiration to his unruffled pertinacity. 
It was not often that he took umbrage as he had 
done at Taormina; but then it was not often 
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that Lady Constance laughed at him. She 
turned him away from her door full twice for 
every once that she admitted him ; she snubbed 
or took no notice of him when he had succeeded 
in effecting an entrance : but he cared for none 
of these things. He meant to win, and really 
it almost looked as if he would win in the long 
run from sheer strength of purpose. He was 
not over- sensitive, and his life, the story of 
which I gleaned at odd times from Lady Con- 
stance and others, had inured him to difficulties. 
The younger son of a younger son, he had been 
educated for the Bar, and pushed out at an early 
age to make his voyage through the world, with 
nothing to help him on his way except a thick 
skin, the advantages of which were partly 
neutralised by a skull of corresponding thick- 
ness. He worked hard, but made little way, 
and, for many a long year navigated his bark 
across stormy waters, keeping clear of sirens, 
not so much, perhaps, because he feared their 
blandishments, as because he was compelled to 
concentrate all his attention upon the difficult 
task of keeping himself afloat. After roimding 
the cape of middle age, he found himself sud- 
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denly in smooth water. The successive deaths 
of a number of relations put him in possession 
of lands and wealth. He settled down upon his 
estates in the North, entered Parliament, and 
devoted himself to the breeding of cattle and 
the development of the white waistcoat which 
formed so conspicuous a feature of his outward 
man. Then, for his sins, he encountered Lady 
Constance, and conceived for her one of those 
attachments which are less demonstrative than 
the passions of youth, but which are quite as 
unreasonable. He can hardly have expected 
that she should fall in love with him ; but he 
knew himself to be rich and resolute, and he 
knew her to be poor, ambitious, and occasionally 
impulsive. The game, therefore, was not a 
hopeless one, nor was he the man to throw up 
his cards after a first, a second, or even a third 
defeat. 

One day, not long after his arrival. Lady 
Constance asked me to ride with her to Friedens- 
berg, a Eoyal castle, celebrated all over Germany 
for the beauty of its situation among the wooded 
Suabian hills. I consented jojrfally, for it was a 
long time since such a mark of favour had been 
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vouchsafed to me, and when, the appointed hour 
having come, I foimd that we were to start alone, 
my satisfaction was complete. Lady Constance 
had selected for her mount a fidgety young 
chestnut horse, nearly thoroughbred, which 
Lord Eossan had lately purchased. I would 
rather have seen her upon a quieter animal, 
and made bold to say as much; but she only 
smiled, and reminded me that she was an Irish- 
woman. 

I rode out of the courtyard beside her, feeling 
more lighthearted than I had done for months 
past ; but, alas ! my glee was destined to be of 
short duration. For, as we passed the Eomischer 
Hof, a stout equestrian in a white waistcoat came 
pounding across the road, and from the confident 
manner in which he ranged himself alongside, it 
was only too evident that Mr. Sotheran had been 
invited to join us. I was ineffably disgusted; 
and Lady Constance did not lessen my ill-humour 
by whispering, " I am sorry to have asked you 
to make one of a party of three; but Count 
Waldstein and his wife failed me at the last 
moment, and you were the only substitute at 
hand." 
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So that was all I had been wanted for ! "I 
should have thought you would have preferred 
having Mr. Sotheran all to yourself," I could not 
help saying. 

" Should you indeed ? That shows that you 
haven't often tasted the charms of Mr. Sotheran's 
conversation. But never mind; we'll have a 
pleasant ride in spite of him." 

We should certainly have had a pleasant ride 
without him. It was one of those delicious sunny 
afternoons of late autumn which are more fre- 
quent in Southern Germany than in England. 
There had been a slight frost the night before, 
and the air was still crisp and fresh after it ; the 
woods were briUiant with patches of russet and 
yellow ; the rocky cliffs for which we were bound 
stood out high and clear against a pale sky ; every 
sound from the town behind us rose into the still 
air with a musical distinctness which told of the 
coming winter. Lady Constance was in un- 
wontedly high spirits, and even I, angry and 
disappointed as I was, began to recover my 
equanimity when I discovered that she was 
drawing out our companion, and amusing her- 
self with his pompous, pretentious ways. Mr. 
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Sotheran ambling along beside her, his elbows 
squared out at right angles with his body, was 
directing attention to the defects of German 
agriculture, as evidenced in the fields which 
stretched to right and left of us, and drawing 
disparaging comparisons between the benighted 
foreigner and the true-bom Briton. He was a 
little too much given to talking about *^my 
estates," " my tenants," '^ the instructions I gave 
to my agent before leaving home," and so forth ; 
and he was easily encouraged to dilate upon these 
topics with a magniloquence which aflforded ample 
room for ridicule of a covert kind. I don't know 
whether he suspected that Lady Constance was 
making fun of him or whether he took note of 
the sarcastic comments which she let fall between 
his windy periods ; but if he did, he bore his 
punishment like a stoic. To me, at all events, 
it was a comfort and a pleasure to perceive that 
she knew him for the dull feUow that he was. 

A ride of little over an hour brought us to 
Friedensberg, a fine old mediaeval fortress, 
backed and flanked by woods, and standing on 
a steep hill-side high above the valley of the 
Schlummerbach. There we should have dis- 
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mounted, in order to scale the cli& behind the 
castle, which were approached by a rough path 
accessible only to pedestrians. But Lady Con- 
stance did not at once follow the example of Mr. 
Sotheran who had already got off his horse and 
was nodding approvingly at the prospect, just 
as he had done on a previous occasion in Sicily. 

" I hate walking in a riding-habit," she said. 
" Don't you think we might ride to the top ?" 

The guardian of the place, to whom this ques- 
tion waB referred, replied by a decided negativa 
" Out of the question, gracious lady ! You 
would lose your life if you attempted such a 
thing.'' 

Lady Constance remained unconvinced. " Has 
it never been done ?" she asked. 

"Never!" answered the man emphatically. 
" Never in the world 1" 

" Then," cried she, "let us be the first that 
ever burst into those silent woods on horseback ! 
Come along, Mr. Maxwell. Mr. Sotheran, I sup- 
pose you are not afraid ?" 

Mr. Sotheran, who was still on foot, glanced at 
the heights above us, where, among beech and 
pine woods, could be discerned portions of a 
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narrow track more like a staircase than a foot- 
path. "Good gracious!" he exclaimed; "you 
are not seriously proposing to ride up that place 
— and on a nervous young horse, too ! Why, the 
thing is impossible 1" 

" Well," said Lady Constance, coolly, " that is 
just what I want to find out. You never can 
tell whether a thing is impossible or not till you 
have tried to do it." 

" But no sane person thinks it necessary to 
convince himself that he can't perform miracles," 
objected Mr. Sotheran. " Now, my dear lady, 
you must give up this preposterous notion. You 
can't be allowed to do such foolhardy things; 
you can't indeed !" 

The words were not happily chosen. Lady 
Constance frowned. " I don't know who is going 
to prevent me from doinjg what I please," she 
answered; "but no doubt you would be more 
prudent to remain where you are. Are you 
coming with us or not ?" 

Mr. Sotheran looked up at the precipitous 
ascent, looked down at his own ponderous person, 
looked at his horse, a hired hack with suspicious 
fore-legs, and hesitated. " If I were Mr. Max- 
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well's age and weight, and if I had one of my 
own horses here," he began, " I should be willing 
to take my chance ; but under all the circum- 
stances ^" 

Lady Constance did not give him time to 
finish. She turned her horse's head away with 
a contemptuous gesture and left him stammering 
wretchedly. I was really sorry for the poor man, 
who was being made to look like a coward when 
perhaps he was nothing of the sort, and whose re- 
monstrances were quite justifiable. If I had not 
joined mine to his, it was because I knew that 
they would be worse than useless. What I 
hoped was that, if Lady Constance were not 
interfered with, she would presently realise for 
herself the danger of the task which she was 
imdertaking, and would come to the conclusion 
that, whatever right she might possess of break- 
ing her own bones, she had no business to take 
such liberties with her brother's horse. I myself 
was mounted upon a wise and sober little cob 
given me some years before by my uncle. I 
could depend upon him to do anything in reason 
that he was asked to do, and to retain his self- 
possession under all circumstances. I therefore 
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pushed past Lady Constance, saying that I would 
give her a lead, to which fortunately she offered 
no objection. 

For a couple of hundred yards or so after 
leaving the castle our way led us along a sandy 
path which presented no difficulties ; but when 
we reached an abrupt ascent over ledges of rock, 
rising one above the other like irregular steps, 
Lady Constance's horse, as might have been 
anticipated, turned restive. He plunged, reared 
up, and finally wheeled round and broke away 
with her. She pulled him up, however, without 
apparent trouble, and brought him back, snorting 
and quivering, to the charge. This manoeuvre 
was three times repeated, and then at last I 
ventured to say, " Hadn't we better give it up ? " 

There was a slight flush upon Lady Con- 
stance's cheeks, and her eyes, ordinarily so lustre- 
less, were sparkling. " You can, if you choose," 
she answered ; " I shall not." 

After that, there was nothing for me to do 
but to move onwards and upwards. My good 
little beast climbed like a cat, and the other — 
whether because he was admirably ridden or 
because he was fairly frightened into quiescence. 
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I can't say — contrived to follow him. The 
ascent proved, upon the whole, less formidable 
than I should have expected it to be ; but it was 
by no means easy of accomplishment, and we 
traversed more than one ugly place, where a slip 
would almost certainly have been fatal No 
doubt many people who care about doing stupid 
things might get their horses safely to the top of 
the Friedensberg; but, as a matter of fact, I 
believe no one ever has done it since Lady Con- 
stance and I made ourselves into a nine days' 
wonder by performing this feat. Neither of us 
spoke during the long scramble. I did not feel 
that I was in much personal peril ; but my heart 
was in my mouth the whole time, and I don't 
know when I have experienced a greater sense 
of relief than when we emerged upon the grassy 
plateau which forms the summit of the hill. 

" Well done our side ! " exclaimed my com- 
panion, triumphantly. " I was determined to do 
it or perish in the attempt." 

" Was it worth while ? " I asked, with a 
glance at the chestnut's streaming coat and 
starting eyeballs. 

'* I think so," she answered. " Isn't it worth 
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a little trouble to have put Mr. Sotheran to utter 
confusion?" 

'' Do you know," said I, " I don't think that 
was quite fair. He could never have got up 
here on that spavined animal, and if he had tried 
it, the chances are that he would have broken 
his neck. I don't think I should have come in 
his place." 

"Yes, you would," retorted Lady Constance, 
sharply ; " you would have come and risked 
your neck. Not that there was much risk about 
it, for he could have dismounted at any moment. 
But he turned cur, as I knew he would ; and Fm 
glad of it. He won't hold up his head before me 
for some time to come." 

I said nothing. There was a bitter male- 
volence in her voice which surprised me, and it 
seemed to me a little unworthy of her to caU 
a man of Sotheran's age a cur for hesitating to 
commit what most men of fifty would have con- 
sidered an act of sheer insanity. 

"But I like you for taking his part," she 
added by-and-by in a softer tone. "You are 
quite right to stick up for fair play. Only you 
should understand that fair play is a luxury 
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restricted to men. We poor women should never 
win a race without jockejdng." 

'* Why should you care to win a race from 
that fellow ? " I asked, still vaguely dissatisfied 

" Because I detest him so ! " she answered, 
with sudden vehemence. And then, laughing a 
little, " Mr. Sotheran and I are like the believer 
and the Evil One in the Methodist hymn, — 

* The Devil and me, we can't agree, 
I hate him and he hates me.' " 

"He doesn't hate you, at all events," I 
remarked. 

" Doesn't he ? — qui vivra verra. He thinks 
he adores me now ; but if ever Mr. Sotheran and 
I become husband and wife — and more unlikely 
things have happened — we shall soon earn noto- 
riety as the most quarrelsome couple in Europe. 
I have made it my business to study human 
nature, and I should have studied it to very 
little purpose if I couldn't recognise a bully when 
I see him." 

" Good God ! " I exclaimed impetuously, 
" why do you talk of anything so horrible as 
marrying that man ? Is it his money that you 
want ? " 
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" Yes/' answered Lady Constance composedly ; 
" just that. I can't get on without money, and 
I suppose a day is sure to come when I shall find 
myself reduced to my last farthing. That will 
be Mr. Sotheran's opportunity. My dear Charley," 
she continued — ^this was the first time that she 
had addressed me by my Christian name, but she 
often did it afterwards — ** I am no better than 
my neighbours ; most people think that I am 
worse. Why should I scruple to marry for 
money, when hundreds of innocent young girls 
do the same thing every year ? I should prefer 
not to degrade myself; I should prefer not to 
marry at all ; I should prefer to marry anybody 
rather than Mr. Sotheran — you, for instance. 
But then I am afraid you have neither money 
nor lands." 

I shook my head. The very mention of the 
possibility of such a thing as her marrying me 
had sent a thrill through my whole body; and yet 
she had only said that she preferred me to a man 
whom she detested. " I may have a moderate 
fortune some day,'' I said, " but it's uncertain. 
My uncle is not bound to leave me a penny, and 
I have only got a little of my own." 
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"And I suppose your uncle may have the 
bad taste to live for a good many years yet/' she 
remarked musingly. 

" Of course/' said I, " you don't know that 
my Uncle Bernard is not like other fellows' 
uncles — a rich old beggar from whom one has 
expectations and whom one longs to see drop off 
his perch. He is the best Mend I have in the 
world, and the very last thing I could ever wish 
for would be to lose him." 

" Yes ; that is very proper and very credit- 
able to you. Still, we must all die ; and when 
he dies you will be his heir, I presume." 

" I don't know," I answered ; " I'd rather not 
talk about it. What difference can it make ? " 

"Eeally," said Lady Constance, " you are a 
very unusual sort of young man. After such an 
exhibition as I have just favoured you with, any- 
body else would have been complimenting me on 
my courage, or at the very least expressing some 
gratitude for having been so cleverly delivered 
from an obnoxious third person ; but you begin 
by lecturing me for my cruelty to the said third 
person, and then rebuke me in the most peremp- 
tory way for displaying an interest in your 
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prospects. Are you quite sure that you axe so 
very mucli in love with me, after all ? " 

I answered, sadly enough, that I was quite 
sure. "As sure as I am that you don't care, 
and never will care, a straw for me. That day 
at Taormina I was foolish enough to think — ^but 
I don't know exactly what I thought, and it 
doesn't signify now. It wasn't your fault ; you 
did your best to keep me from making a fool of 
myself." 

" No ! " she broke in suddenly ; " I didn't do 
my best. On the contrary, I tried to make you 
lose your head. Why did you defy me, you silly 
boy ? I am sorry now — at least, I think I am 
sorry. But what can I do for you ? " 

" I don't know," I answered ; " nothing, I 
suppose. Or rather, yes ; you can do one thing. 
You can walk back to the castle and let me lead 
your horse. The going down will be a harder 
matter than the coming up, I expect." 

" Not for the world ! " she exclaimed. " I 
would do a good deal to oblige you ; but that I 
can't do and won't do. If Mr. Sotheran saw me 
return on foot, he wouldn't believe I had ridden 
a yard of the way." 
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And, in spite of all my entreaties, she did 
ride down. How she managed it I can't tell. I 
myself had to clutch the back of my saddle more 
than once to keep myself from sliding over my 
horse's ears ; but whenever I looked back at her 
she was sitting erect and composed, patting the 
chestnut's neck, and encouraging him to place 
himself in positions which I am quite sure that 
he had never supposed his four legs capable of 
assuming. And so, in due time, we reached our 
starting-point, and rejoined Mr. Sotheran, who, 
rather to my surprise, proved equal to the occa- 
sion. 

" I have been watching your progress through 
a field-glass," he said, " and I see that, after all, 
I was mistaken in supposing that the climb was 
anything so extraordinary. In fact, the guardian 
misled me by his observations. I should have 
followed you, if I had not thought it better to 
give my horse a rest." 

Lady Constance said nothing ; but she looked 
at him with a peculiar smile, and the unhappy 
man was withered. 

All things considered, I don't know that he 
got more than he deserved. 



CHAPTER VII. 

I GET ISTO DOUBTFUL COMPANY. 

For a week or more all Franzenshohe could talk 
of nothing but the exploit of which Lady Con- 
stance had been the heroine and I — at a respect- 
ful distance — the hero. The newspapers com- 
mented upon this latest instance of English 
eccentricity in terms half flattering, half ironical, 
while.among the rank and file of Lady Constance's 
admirers, the share which I had taken in it was 
naturally the subject of some envy and jealousy. 
Herr von Schortzheim and Herr von Pfortzheim 
of the Body-guard proposed, indeed, to mount 
their chargers and sally forth to the Friedensberg 
without delay to vindicate the honour of Suabian 
horsemanship, and had accepted the offer of three 
to one laid by Heir von Sportzheim of the same 
regiment that they would not get from Franzen- 
shohe to the top of the hill and back again within 
VOL. n. 30 
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the two hours, when their ardour was quenched 
by a direct prohibition from King Eudolf, who 
had got wind of the ajBFair, and gave it to be dis- 
tinctly understood that such acts of headlong 
folly were by no means to his taste. 

At the first Court ball of the season, which 
was given soon afterwards, a mild rebuke was 
addressed to myself from the same exalted 
quarter. His Majesty, after opening the pro- 
ceedings according to usage by leading a stately 
polonaise, in which all the high dignitaries of 
the realm took part, was pleased to pause before 
me and to inform me that he had heard of my 
escapade. " Ch^ ne fous en fais pa^ mon gom- 
bliment, monsieur," said he, in the remarkable 
dialect then affected at German Courts, and he 
went on to point out how truly pitiable would 
have been my position if a life full of promise, 
useftdness, and charm had been cut short through 
my heedless conduct. " I, for one, could with 
difficulty have brought myself to pardon you," 
he said. 

Considering that it was Lady Constance who 
had involved the aforesaid valuable life and my 
worthless one in a common peril, this stricture 
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seemed hardly merited ; but I bowed my head 
beneath it in silence, and the worthy old gentle- 
man, thinking perhaps that he had been too hard 
upon me, singled me out for some flattering 
marks of favour later in the evening. Upon the 
whole I benefited by what had occurred in more 
ways than one. Among the Schortzheims and 
the Pfortzheims I obtained the reputation of a 
dare-devil fellow, who would stick at nothing ; 
the ladies, both native and foreign, made a lion 
of me in a small way ; and, what was far better, 
Lady Constance became greatly softened in her 
manner towards me when we were alone. She 
was sorry for me, I thought; and if that was not 
much to have gained, it was at any rate better 
than nothing. 

Let a man be never so hopeless and forlorn, 
he cannot, in early youth, very weU keep himself 
from occasional lapses into high spirits, and can- 
dour compels me to acknowledge that I did not 
at this time find the world so gloomy as I felt it 
my duty to do. Pemberton, the first Attach^, 
who returned from leave in the beginning of 
the winter, proved to be an old schoolfellow, a 
few years my senior, of whom I had known some- 
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thing at Eton, and we soon became fast Mends. 
Pemberton was not in love with Lady Constance, 
which was a comfort. He was a cheery, brisk 
little fellow, who fluttered about Franzenshohe 
in pursuit of pleasure day and night, and gathered 
honey from a great variety of flowers. Under 
his able guidance, I improved my knowledge of 
German life and manners in other than Court 
and aristocratic circles, and spent many a merry 
evening among the bourgeoisie or in the Bier- 
hallen, where the students congregated, and where 
the atmosphere was so thick with smoke that one 
could hardly see one's opposite neighbour. 

These Bierhallen varied in rank and respecta- 
bility, some depending for their attraction entirely 
upon beer and music, others holding out baits of 
a less innocent kind, while one at least was little 
better than a gambling-hell. It was at the latter 
establishment that I chanced one evening to 
meet with an adventure which in the sequel was 
productive of permanent and serious influences 
upon my life. I was alone, for Pemberton had 
gone to a ball to which I had not been invited, 
and I strolled into this place merely to fill up 
the evening, not to play baccarat or roulette — 
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the company being usually composed of persons 
whom one felt more inclined to watch than to 
sit down to a card-table with. It was a long, 
low-pitched, dirty room, crowded with noisy 
people, some of whom were playing billiards, 
some dominoes, while the majority smoked, drank 
beer, and looked on. Sometimes a good deal of 
high play took place in this shady retreat ; but 
on that occasion the gambling element was 
represented only by a group of four men in a 
corner, who were cutting and shuffling in phHo- 
sophic indiBFerence to the hubbub that was going 
on around them. The noise, the foul air, and 
the unusually tame character of the proceedings 
would soon have driven me away, if I had not 
gradually become interested in these four card- 
players — or at least in one of them. In the first 
place, he was an Englishman, and that of itself 
would have been enough to excite my curiosity ; 
for Englishmen were not common in Franzen- 
shohe in those days. He was a pale, fair-com- 
plexioned, rather dissipated-looking man, whose 
age might have been five-and-thirty, or there- 
abouts. He wore a moustache, which led me to 
set him down as either a cavalry officer or a 
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scamp; but I inclined to the former belief, partly 
because lie had the appearance of being a gentle- 
man, and partlybecause, after watching him and his 
Mends for a time, I shrewdly suspected that he 
had faUen among thieves. His three companions 
were foreigners of a type which it was easy enough 
to classify. Every now and again I caught 
them exchanging a significant glance, or a scarcely 
perceptible smile. Evidently they were having 
a fine time of it ; and evidently also my unfor- 
tunate compatriot was not quite in a condition 
to look after his own interests. The baud which 
lifted his glass of brandy-and- water to his lips 
was deplorably unsteady ; he was making efforts 
to concentrate his muddled brains upon the game 
which would have been comical if they had not 
been rather melancholy to witness ; and the 
puzzled frown with which he regarded the three 
rogues showed that he had a foggy idea that all 
was not as it should be. I always felt that dis- 
reputable Englishmen had a special claim upon my 
sympathies, for I had not yet given up the notion 
that I might some day recognise my Cousin Harry 
in the person of one of them ; added to which, 
it seemed extremely likely that there would be a 
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row before very long. So I thought I would 
stay where I was, and see what would come of 
it all. 

My expectations were not disappointed. The 
Englishman, who, instead of growing more tipsy, 
had apparently recovered possession of his facul- 
ties as the evening advanced, detected at last 
what no doubt had been going on the whole 
time. He brought his hand sharply down upon 
the wrist of the dealer, who was sitting next to 
him, forced the cards out of the man's fingers, 
and glancing at them, remarked quietly, " I 
thought as much. Now you will be so good as to 
hand me back the money you have stolen from me." 

The sharpers knew better than to comply with 
this modest request. The whole three of them 
started to their feet and began storming and voci- 
ferating; a crowd collected round the table; the 
proprietor of the establishment came running up 
to entreat the gentlemen to finish their dispute 
outside, and not to get him into trouble by quarrel- 
ling on the premises; and in a few minutes the 
disturbers of the peace were jostled to the door, 
and ejected, the Englishman still sticking to his 
man like grim death. The time for justifiable 
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intervention seemed to have come. I pushed my 
way through the crowd, and on emerging into 
the street found my luckless countryman in a 
sorry plight. Two of his friends had vanished ; 
but the third had got him down upon his back, 
and was diligently pounding his head against the 
hard stones. To free him from his assailant was 
a matter of no great difficulty; but, unfortunately, 
while I was bending over him and inquiring 
whether he was much hurt, the swindler decamped 
with the spoU. 

The Englishman got up, gasping, but not much 
the worse for his rough treatment ; and then, 
before we had time to exchange a word, up came 
a policeman, and, with the greatest presence of 
mind, took us both into custody for public brawl- 
ing. In vain I assured this wooden-headed func- 
tionary that he had saddled the wrong horse ; in 
vain I gave him my name and address, warning 
him that he would arrest me at his own proper 
peril ; he refused to be reasoned with. He had 
taken us in the act, he averred, and anything 
that we might have to say in our defence, must 
be said to his superiors next day. So, as I really 
could not consent to be locked up, I was com- 
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pelled reluctantly to take the law into my own 
hands. It being advisable on all grounds to 
avoid needless violence, I contented myself with 
jerking Dogberry's legs from under him, and 
depositing him very comfortably in a heap of 
mud, and while he lay there bellowing lustily, 
my fellow-prisoner and I bolted down the street 
like lamplighters. Whether he gave chase or 
not I don't know ; but we saw no more of him. 
We darted swiftly through the narrow bjrways 
of the old town, where our capture had been 
eflFected, and when we reached the public gardens 
and the Neustadt, which quarter represents the 
Mayfair of Franzenshohe, we felt ourselves toler- 
ably safe. 

However, it was just as well not to linger 
even in that less dangerous neighbourhood ; and 
so my companion appeared to think. " I'm very 
much obliged to you," said he, breathlessly, *' but 
it won't do for us to stand here and say polite 
things. See you again, I hope. I'm staying at 
the Eomischer Hof, and my name is Chapman. 
Good-night, and many thanks." 

He hurried away as he spoke, and I thought 
I could not do better than follow his example. I 
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was soon sound asleep, and it was not until I 
awoke, and was indulging in an amused retrospect 
of last night's scuffle, that it occurred to me that 
I had done a rather stupid thing in giving my 
name to the insulted policeman. This impression 
was disagreeably confirmed some hours later, 
when a message was brought to the Chancellerie 
requesting my immediate attendance upon my 
chief. Pemberton, to whom I had related the 
events of the previous evening, remarked cheer- 
fully, " Now you're going to catch it," and I went 
upstairs feeling very much as I had been used to 
do in bygone days when told to " stay after 
twelve " for an interview with the head-master. 

I foimd Lord Kossan in his study, sitting 
behind a table loaded with blue-books and 
despatch-boxes. He had entrenched himself, as 
it were, in a strong position ; he had put on a 
black coat, and his countenance wore the expres- 
sion of austere dignity which befits the envoy of 
a great nation. From all these portents I gathered 
that a severe wigging was in store for me, and 
tht sarcastic " Well^ Mr. Maxwell ! " with which 
my entrance was saluted was anything but re- 
assuring. 
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I said I believed I had been sent for. 

"And I presume," Lord Kossan remarked, 
" that you expected to be sent for. Keally I am 
at a loss to understand what can have been your 
motive for conducting yourself as you did last 
night, unless, indeed, you are ambitious of being 
dismissed from Her Majesty's service with igno- 
miny." 

I repHed that I was not aware of having 
done anything as yet to justify such extreme 
measures. 

" Oh, indeed ! you don't think you have gone 
far enough ? Then let me advise you to continue 
as you have begun, and you will probably arrive 
at the desired result. Make some more public 
disturbances in gambling-saloons, mix yourself 
up with a few more gangs of swindlers, knock 
down another policeman or two, and then come 
to me and ask me to recommend you for promo- 
tion." 

** I didn't knock him down,'' said I, feebly ; " I 
only laid him upon his back." 

" You don't say so ! That, of course, makes 
all the difference. Unfortunately, however, the 
Chief of the Police, who has just called upon me 
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to lodge a serious complaint against you, is hardly 
likely to appreciate these subtle distinctions at 
their proper value. I suppose you are aware 
that, if you had not happened to be attached to 
the staff of the British Legation, you would be 
at this moment in prison upon a charge of having 
assaulted the police in the execution of their 
duty." 

Under the circumstances, it seemed to be 
rather a fortunate thing that I was attached to 
the staff of the British Legation ; and although I 
did not say this, the thought that was passing 
through my mind was probably legible upon my 
features, for Lord Kossan continued : 

" It is true that your position and mine have 
preserved you from penal consequences so far as 
this country is concerned ; but whether you will 
find that a matter for personal congratulation is 
another question. You do not appear to have 
taken into consideration what is nevertheless a 
very certain fact, that I am responsible for those 
who act imder me, and that, if they bring dis- 
credit upon me, I have very little choice but to 
dispense with their services." 

I was really a good deal frightened by this 
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time. " Will your allow me to give my version 
of the affair ? " I asked humbly. 

" I shall be delighted," answered Lord Kossan; 
only I must tell you that nothing can extenuate 
offences of this kind. It is the mere ABC of 
your duty to keep out of rows, and more par- 
ticularly out of street rows. However, pray go 
on ; I am all attention." 

I then gave a circumstantial account of what 
had happened ; at the end of which Lord Kossan 
professed himself unable to see in what way I 
had improved my case. "The question," he 
observed, " is not whether the man was right in 
arresting you, still less whether you were justified 
in breaking away from him. Your fault consisted 
in getting into a row at all ; and, as I told you 
before, that is a fault which, from the nature of 
the case, admits of no excuse." 

Nevertheless, I had detected a twitching about 
the muscles of his cheek, and a quickly-suppressed 
twinkle in the corner of his eye, which led me to 
hope that his bark would prove worse than his 
bite. " In point of fact. Maxwell," he went on 
presently in a more friendly tone, "you have 
only one plea to offer, the plea of inexperience ; 
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and that I am ready to accept. You will not be 
able to bring it forward a second time, remember. 
Eemember also in future that you are not exactly 
a free agent here, and that you cannot damage 
your own reputation without in some measure 
damaging mine, as well as that of your nation/' 

He resumed, after a short pause, " I may. 
perhaps, add that when one is in low places of 
resort one is, or ought to be, especially cautious 
about speaking to strangers, and that, if one is 
unfortunate enough' to fall into the hands of the 
police, one is not such an infernal ass — ahem ! — 
I say, one should not be so impervious to all the 
promptings of common sense as to make known 
one's identity." 

I admitted that I had done foolishly in this 
particular, and expressed my sincere contrition ; 
and Lord Kossan, who, perhaps, found it rather 
difficult to reassume an air of judicial severity 
after his little slip of the tongue, ended by laugh- 
ing good-humouredly. " Don't do it again, that's 
all," he said. " As for your friend, whose name, 
luckily for himself, has not transpired, you may 
tell him from me that I am delighted to think 
he has been robbed of his money, and that I 
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trast he wiU lose no time in removing himself 
from Franzenshohe/' 

I did not think it necessary to deliver this 
message verbatim ; but I communicated the sub- 
stance of it to Mr. Chapman, whom I sought out 
at his hotel later in the day, and who did not 
seem to attach much importance to it. Seen in 
the light of day, Mr. Chapman was an older, 
paler, and somewhat more debauched-looking 
person than he had appeared the night before ; 
but, to set against these disadvantages, he had a 
pleasant voice, and there was something peculiarly 
winning in his manner. He thanked me warmly 
for my timely assistance, said how sorry he was 
that my good-nature should have got me into 
trouble, and then gave a laughing explanation of 
the predicament in which I had found him. " I 
only arrived here yesterday, and I picked up 
those fellows in the train. The more fool I, 
you'll say." 

" They were such very evident swindlers,'' I 
remarked, rather surprised that a man of his age 
should have been so easily taken in. 

" Oh, dear, yes ; but I had won something 
from them to start with, and I didn't know what 
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to do with myself in the evening ; so I let them 
entice me into that den of thieves. They 
drugged me, of course ; you must have seen that 
for yourself. But even so, I ought not to have 
allowed myself to be done out of my money in 
such a stupid way. However, it^s gone now; 
so there's no use in bothering about it." 

" You take it very good-humouredly," I could 
not help remarking. He was lounging in an 
arm-chair before the fire, and looked the per- 
sonification of lazy contentment. 

"Well, yes," he said. "One may as well 
take the inevitable in that way as in any other." 

After a short silence I asked him whether he 
proposed to remain long in Franzenshohe ; to 
which he repUed that he reaUy didn't know : it 
would depend upon circumstances. " I believe," 
he added, " that a friend of mine is staying here 
— Lady Constance Milner, whom of course you 
know, as she is a sister of Lord Kossan's. Can 
you tell me her address ? '^ 

" She has rooms at the Legation," I answered; 
and with that absurd jealousy which every fresh 
person who claimed acquaintance with Lady 
Constance stirred up in my breast, I scrutinised 
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Mr. Chapman's small, prettyish features and some- 
what effeminate type of countenance, concluding 
comfortably that he was not her style at all. 

" What — ^in the house itself ? That's rather 
unfortunate," said he, smiling. "I suppose I 
mustn't venture to call upon her, then. Lord 
Rossan would probably think it his duty to have 
me summarily ejected." 

" I am quite sure he wouldn't do that," replied 
I ; " but Lady Constance has her own rooms, 
which he never enters, and she is always at 
home about five o'clock. I shall be looking in 
there presently : we might walk down together, 
if you like." 

Mr. Chapman hesitated. "Oh, I am in no 
hurry," he said ; ** any time will do." But pre- 
sently he seemed to think better of it and said 
he would go with me. 

"I suppose, at whatever time I go, I shall 
find her surrounded by a crowd," he observed. 

I admitted that this was highly probable, and 
hazarded the conjecture that he had known Lady 
Constance for some time. 

"Yes, for several years," he replied. "She 
is a — a lady who has a large acquaintance." 

VOL. II. ,31 
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Somehow, I did not think that his sentence 
had been originally intended to end in that way, 
and I wondered what he had been going to say, 
and why a suspicion of a smile hovered about 
his lips for a minute or two. But he did not 
gratify my curiosity. He began to talk about 
Franzenshohe and its resources and about Ger- 
man characteristics generally, chatting pleasantly 
enough upon these subjects for a quarter of an 
hour ; after which we walked across the pubKc 
gardens and entered the Legation together. 

As usual, a little group of visitors was as- 
sembled in the semi -obscurity of Lady Con- 
stance's drawing-room, where the candles had 
not yet been lighted. They were all sitting 
round the fire, listening to an anecdote about 
the lately-married Empress Eugenie, which one 
of the French Attaches was relating, and Lady 
Constance waited to hear the end of it before 
she rose from her chair. She greeted the new 
arrival in her customary manner, as if she had 
seen him the day before. "How do you do? 
You and Mr. Maxwell have been distinguishing 
yourselves, I hear. At least, I presume you are 
the unknown Englishman of the adventure ? " 
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And, without waiting for his reply, she returned 
to her place, and resumed the French conversa- 
tion which our entrance can hardly be said to 
have interrupted. 

Mr. Chapman was, perhaps, accustomed to 
her ways ; at any rate, he did not show any 
sign of being disconcerted by his reception. He 
found a chair for himself just outside the circle, 
and waited patiently. After a time, I noticed 
that he had drawn nearer to Lady Constance, 
and that under cover of the general conversation, 
they were holding a coUoquy which, judging by 
the earnestness of his manner, and the close 
attention with which she listened to him, had 
some interesting matter for its subject. It did 
not last very long, and when he had finished 
what he had to say, he got up and quietly with- 
drew. The other visitors dropped off one by 
one, and at length I alone remained sitting 
opposite my hostess, who had taken out some 
ivory tablets and a pencil, and was apparently 
making rapid calculations by the firelight. 

Presently she looked up, and remarked, " You 
are getting on. My brother tells me he hasn't 
given any one such a lecture for years as he gave 
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you tliis morning. It seems to have been richly 
deserved too." 

I said I didn't see that at all. Was I to allow 
a man to be half-murdered before my eyes ? 

" You ought not to go to places where people 
are likely to be half-murdered, and, rather than 
compromise your career, you ought to allow 
all the Chapmans in the world to be quite 
murdered.^' 

*' Poor Chapman ! And he said you were a 
friend of his ! " 

" Did he ? That was pretty cool of him. On 
second thoughts, though, I don't know why he 
shouldn't call me his friend, if he likes. I don't 
mind." 

" Who is he ? " I asked. 

" Keally," said Lady Constance, " I can't tell 
you who he is ; I never thought of inquiring. I 
know whai he is." 

" And what is that ? " 

" Well, so far as his dealings with me are con- 
cerned, he is a sort of tout." 

"A tout?" 

" I mean, an individual who picks up informa- 
tion for me and gives me tips about the money- 
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market. I must say for him that he has rendered 
me valuable services at diflferent times." 

" So that, perhaps, he is entitled to call him- 
selfyour Mend, after alL" 

" Oh, I make it worth his while, of course. 
K I win he gets his share of the plunder ; if I 
lose, he is none the worse off. Sometimes he 
makes mistakes ; but as a rule he is to be de- 
pended upon. I could have made a fortune 
through him more than once, if I had only had 
capital enough to work upon, or pluck enough to 
work without it." 

'* But why doesn't he make his own fortune, 
if he has such opportunities ? " I asked. 

" I suppose because he has neither capital nor 
pluck ; but I don't know much about him." 

" I am sorry he turns out to be that sort of 
fellow," said I, musingly. " I rather took to him; 
I thought he seemed to be like a gentleman." 

" I dare say he is a gentleman," Lady Con- 
stance said ; " indeed, I should think he probably 
was a gentleman by birth. I can't agree with 
you in liking him, though. He strikes me as a 
poor-spirited creature, and I fancy, by the look 
of him, that he drinks." 
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" I wish " I began ; and then checked 

myself. 

" What do you wish ? But I know. You 
wish I could keep clear of relations with such 
ahady characters. Ah ! so do I, for the matter 
of that ; but necessity has no law. Everybody, 
they say, must swallow a peck of dirt before he 
dies. I know many great and good people who 
swallow whole bushels of dirt and look as if they 
liked it. If you must needs put on your wish- 
ing-cap, wish that I may be able to like it ; you 
couldn't do me a greater kindness." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

CHAPMAN LETS ME INTO A SECRET. 

If the reader ever owned a dog of uncertain lineage . 
and unsatiafactory points, he will, doubtless, have 
acquiesced sadly and humbly in any adverse 
criticisms passed upon his property by — let us 
say Smith, who is a competent judge, and the 
reader's very good friend. But if the ignorant 
and officious Jones should have ventured to pro- 
nounce an unsolicited verdict to the same effect, 
the case will certainly have assumed an alto- 
gether different complexion. Under such cir- 
cumstances, the cur ceases suddenly to be a cur, 
and developes into a valuable animal ; what 
looked like blemishes just now become positive 
beauties ; the dog is a first-rate dog — is, at all 
events, better than any dog that Jones ever had, 
or is likely to have. Thus, my opinion of the 
dubious Chapman, which had sunk very nearly 
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to zero under the influence of Lady Constance's 
contemptuous remarks, rose many degrees the 
moment that Mr. Sotheran thought fit to an- 
nounce that the stranger did not possess his 
esteem. " Puisque Philippe dit non, moi je dis 
oui!" cried the citizen who recorded his vote 
after that of the Duke of Orleans upon the ques- 
tion of the postponement of the King's execu- 
tion ; and when Mr. Sotheran, who, from living 
in the same hotel as Chapman, had various oppor- 
tunities of studying his merits and demerits, 
declared that he had " taken the man's measure," 
and didn't care about associating with him, I 
asked no better reason for asserting boldly that 
there was nothing whatever amiss with the man, 
that he was capital company, and that I hoped 
he would be induced to make a long stay at 
Franzenshohe. 

Now, it was perfectly true that Chapman was 
capital company, and, whether his history and 
occupations would have borne looking into or 
not, it was diflBcult to help liking him. I had 
seen a good deal of him during the week that 
had elapsed between his first reception by Lady 
Constance and his condemnation by the illustri- 
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ous Sotheran, and I had found him not only- 
clever and amusing, but in a somewhat special 
degree amiably-disposed towards myself. There 
was a shade of deprecation, too, in his bearing 
which appealed to* one's generous impulses. " I 
know I am an outcast," his manner sometimes 
seemed to say ; " I am aware that iny ante- 
cedents are shady enough to justify you in show- 
ing me the cold shoulder ; but, at least, I have 
done you no harm, and if it pleases you to come 
every now and then and talk to a poor devil 
who is out of luck, I don't see why I should send 
you away." Probably he guessed that Lady 
Constance had told me all that she knew about 
him : indeed, he hinted as much ; though he was 
not inclined to be communicative about himself. 
" I have had a hard life, Maxwell," he said to 
me one day, " and, for the matter of that, I have 
lived hard. When one has reached middle age 
one can't turn back and begin aU over again. 
You must take a man of forty as you would 
take a wife, for better or worse ; there's no use 
in finding fault with him. Luckily, he has this 
great point of superiority over a wife, that, if 
you don't like him, you can leave him.^^ 
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I assured Chapman, with such circumlocution 
as the case seemed to require, that I did not 
mean to leave him. Independently of the bias 
in his favour with which Mr. Sotheran had un- 
wittingly furnished me, I felt greatly drawn to 
this inoffensive declasse. He never sought my 
society, but he was evidently grateful for it, and 
I did what was in my power towards making the 
place pleasant to him. I could not weU intro- 
duce him to Lord Kossan ; but T made him 
acquainted with Pemberton, by whom, however, 
I was disappointed to find that he was not met 
in a spirit of confidence. Pemberton, who had 
seen men and cities, had a holy horror of what 
he called "casual Englishmen," and strongly 
advised me to avoid intimacy with this one. 
" He'll want to borrow money of you before 
long," said he ; " and one of these mornings he'U 
disappear, leaving his tradesmen to send their 
little accounts in to you. You see if he doesn't ! " 

Lady Constance was less particular. She did 
not take much notice of Chapman, but she made 
no objection to receiving him, and treated him, 
upon the whole, very much as she treated the 
other frequenters of her drawing-room. After a 
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certain lapse of time, she observed to me that, if 
he intended to make a long stay, he might as 
weU be presented to her brother, and replied 
to my demurrer by incontinently asking him to 
dinner. Kather to my surprise he accepted the 
invitation. I should have mentioned that Lady 
Constance was in the habit of occasionally bid- 
ding friends to partake of her brother's hospi- 
tality, and that this privilege of hers had never 
been called in question; though it was plain 
enough that her sister-in-law only lent it an un- 
willing countenance. As for Lord Kossan, he 
was the most easy-going of men up to a certain 
point ; but, perhaps, for that very reason, it was 
not prudent to take liberties with him. Lady 
Constance had taken an unquestionable liberty 
in forcing him to receive Mr. Chapman, and both 
she and her guest were made to understand 
this. When Chapman presented himself, looking 
very like a gentleman in his well-fitting evening 
clothes, he was greeted by a cold bow from his 
host, a still colder one from his hostess, and was 
left to his own devices. 

This behaviour, which made me uncomfort- 
able and Lady Constance angry, did not in the 
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least disturb Chapman's calm. During dinner 
he spoke little, and turned off with a good deal 
of quiet tact the direct invitations addressed to 
him across the table by Lady Constance to show 
some resentment for the slight put upon him. 
An attitude of dignified reserve was, no doubt, 
the most becoming that he could have assumed 
under the circumstances ; what I did not quite 
understand was why he should have voluntarily 
placed himself in so unpleasant and awkward a 
situation. 

But as soon as the ladies had left us, he ex- 
plained his conduct in a manner that fairly took 
my breath away by its audacity. He rose from 
his place, walked up to the head of the table, 
where Lord Kossan was sitting, and said : 

" I owe you an apology, my Lord, for intrud- 
ing upon you this evening. You have shown me, 
in the plainest possible way, that I have been 
guilty of an intrusion, and I fully admit it. 
When Lady Constance Milner was kind enough 
to ask me to dinner, I only accepted in order to 
have an opportunity — which I could not other- 
wise have found — of saying personally to you 
how vexed I have been to think that one of your 
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Attaches should have so nearly got into a scrape 
through my stupidity. It is disagreeable enough 
to have to confess that one has been drawn into 
bad company one's self ; but it would have been 
inexcusable to drag a young fellow and a total 
stranger into the mess if one had done such a 
thing intentionally. I only wished to say for 
myself that I am really innocent of that oflFence, 
and also to express my regret for the whole affair, 
which, I assure you, cannot have caused you 
greater annoyance than it has me." 

With that he bowed, nodded and snuled to 
me as he passed my chair, and made as though 
he would leave the room. 

Lord Kossan's hostility was disarmed at once. 
His generous Irish nature, which was but thinly 
overlaid with an acquired diplomatic veneer, 
would never have suffered him to turn a friend- 
less man away from his table; nor could he 
in justice hold Chapman responsible for Lady 
Constance's breach of propriety. 

" Sit down, my dear sir," he exclaimed, rising 
and hastily intercepting his guest's retreat; 
" pray sit down again, and don't trouble yourself 
any more about that unlucky business. Dear 
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me ! haven't we all been in queer company once 
or twice in our lives ? Wait now till I tell ye a 
story about the Bishop of Deny and a thimble- 
rigger, who took him to task for preaching against 
Punchestown Kaces." 

His good humour and his brogue had returned 
simultaneously, and in another five minutes 
Chapman and he were discussing horseflesh and 
steeple-chasing as if they had been friends all 
their lives. But Pemberton, who had watched 
the scene with an ironical smile, whispered to 
me, " All very fine ; but if he was so desperately 
anxious to apologise, what hindered him from 
sending in his card and asking for an interview ? 
I should laugh if he were to do dear old Kossan 
out of a twenty-pound note after this." 

No such source of merriment was provided for 
Pemberton's benefit. Mr. Chapman now became 
a tolerably constant visitor at the Legation, and 
as he was careful never to present himself in 
Lord Kossan's quarter of the building without a 
distinct invitation, and was invariably agreeable 
and unobtrusive when he came, the obscurity 
which hung over his antecedents (and which he 
made no attempt to diminish) was soon forgotten. 
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For my own part, I ended by finding it rather 
strange that he should never by word or hint 
have betrayed who he was or where he came 
from. Chance acquaintances are not, of course, 
expected to produce immediate vouchers for their 
respectability; still there are few people with 
whom one can associate upon terms of intimacy 
for a month without hearing something of their 
belongings and ordinary pursuits. At the ex- 
piration of that period I had told Chapman the 
whole, or nearly the whole, of my own history, 
and in some parts of it he had seemed to be 
greatly interested. At last there came an even- 
ing in midwinter when he abruptly broached the 
mysterious subject. 

" I dare say you have often wondered. Max- 
well," said he, " why I have listened quietly to 
all that you have told me about your concerns 
and have never said a word to you in return 
about mine." 

We were sitting before the fire in his little 
salon at the Komischer Hof, whither we had re- 
turned after spending the afternoon in skating. 
I did not quite know what reply to make, so I 
adopted the safe course of making none. 
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" You see,'' he continued, " my affairs are not 
quite so pleasant to talk over as yours. I am 
like your unfortunate cousin ; I have been under 
a cloud pretty nearly all my life." 

" But not for the same reason, I am sure," 
observed I, wishing to say something pleasant, 
and succeeding in saying quite the most awk- 
ward thing that I could have hit upon. 

Chapman drew the tip of his waxed moustache 
through his white fingers and looked at the fire. 
" I thought," said he, " that you considered your 
cousin's sin sufficiently pimished by now." 

" So I do ; I shouldn't allow it to make the 
slightest difference in my behaviour to him if we 
met. Only between ourselves, you know, he 
must have been a queer customer at one 
time." 

"Ah, that is modem Christianity all over! 
One may forgive, at a pinch; but one knows 
better than to forget. And yet the theory, I be- 
lieve, is that you may commit any sin under the 
sun, and it will not only be forgiven but abso- 
lutely obliterated, if you go down on your knees, 
and confess, and repent. It is easy enough, you 
see, to square our little account with Heaven; 
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but when it comes to applying the same rule to 
our own conduct — ^as si bSte ! " 

I was not concerned to point out the fallacy 
of this reasoning ; but I thought there was some- 
thing to be said on the side of those who, having 
been once bitten, are twice shy. " The diflSculty 
is," I remarked, "to judge whether repentance 



is sincere." 



" Do you mean seriously to tell me that that 
would affect the matter one way or the other ? " 

" I think it would, certainly." 

" Well ; I believe your cousin's repentance is 
sincere — ^in fact, I am sure it is. I ought to 
know as much about it as anybody ; because I 
am the man." 

This was said so tranquiUy that I did not at 
first realise the meaning of the words, and took 
it that Chapman was merely implying by a figure 
of speech that his history and my cousin's were 
in some respects identical. But he did not suffer 
me to remain much longer in doubt. " I assure 
you I am speaking the truth," he said, with a 
rather amused look. 

I suppose it is only exceptionally gifted per- 
sons who can find appropriate words in which to 
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express their feelings when confronted with a 
startling disclosure. I have noticed that most 
people, in moments of sudden emotion, say some- 
thing utterly ridiculous, as I did upon the pre- 
sent occasion. What I said, in my bewilderment 
was — " By George ! Then your name isn't Chap- 
man at aU I " 

" Certainly not," he replied composedly ; *' my 
name is Le Marchant, and I use it — ^sometimes. 
Chapman is the same name with another deriva- 
tion, you know.^' And then, after a momentary 
silence — "I have astonished you more than I 
expected to do ; it seemed to me that you must 
have had some suspicion of this." 

I shook my head energetically. " Never \ — 
never for a single moment ! Fm awfully glad to 
see you, you know," I added, making an eflfort 
to rise to the level of the occasion, but still 
oppressed with a painful sense of inability to 
grasp my companion's identity. And then we 
shook hands, and Harry, as I must now call him, 
heaved a deep sigh. 

"Why didn't you tell me this before?" I 
asked. 

" It would be more to the purpose to ask why 
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I have told you now, wouldn't it % Well, I don't 
know why, except that I felt it would be too 
bad to go on deceiving you. Of course, I would 
rather have held my tongue. I am a miserable, 
lonely sort of beggar ; I haven't many Mends in 
the world — or rather, I have none ; and you and 
I have got on well together ; perhaps I may say 
that we have liked each other. Now there will 
have to be an end of aU that." 

" How an end ? I don't understand what 
you mean," said I. " If we were friends before, 
we must be doubly friends now — naturally.'* 

" I don't know about naturally," observed 
Harry, with a faint snule. " To my mind, it 
wouldn't be a very natural kind of friendship. 
Why, only a few minutes ago you said you were 
sure I had never been guilty of such an offence 
as your cousin's ! WeU, now you know that I 
was guilty of that same offence. It stands to 
reason that you must have a proportionately 
lower opinion of me." 

"Not a bit!" I declared sturdily. "That 
doesn't follow at alL" 

"Excuse me, my dear feUow, but it must 
follow. Besides, I can see by your face what 
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you are thinking. Suppose we say good-bye 
now ; and I'll promise to clear out of Franzen- 
shohe in a day or two." 

** You jump to conclusions in such a frantic 
hurry/' I complained, " that you don't give me 
time to collect my ideas. I haven't said how 
delighted I am to have discovered you at last ; 
but surely, after all that I have told you, you 
must imderstand that. You may be sure that I 
shall not rest now till I have got you back to 
Thirlby again." 

" I hope," broke in Harry quickly, " that you 
don't think I have revealed myself to you with 
any expectation of your carrying out those 
quixotic plans you spoke to me of." 

" Quixotic or not, I mean to carry them out, 
I can tell you," said I. 

" You must not think of it. I won't say any- 
thing about my having forfeited my birthright, 
because, after all, that is a point about which I 
am not quite so certain. I won't say either that 
you havQ been kind to me, and that, therefore, 
it would go against the grain with me to cut you 
out of your property ; but I will give you two 
reasons for keeping what I have told you to 
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yourself — a good one and a better one. I don't 
want Thirlby ; I haven't the smallest wish to be a 
country squire in a neighbourhood where every- 
body would cut me : that is the good reason. 
The better one is that, however much I might 
covet the place, no power on earth would induce 
my father to leave it to me. If I know anything 
of him, he would sooner see me starve." 

" Perhaps you don't know him so very well," 
said I. " You can't know him as well as I do, 
or you would not speak of him in that way." 

" We speak of him according to our different 
experiences of him I suppose," said Harry, good- 
humouredly. " If you were to ask General 
Cavaignac and General St. Amaud what they 
thought of Napoleon III., you would probably 
get two accounts of the same man which couldn't 
be made to fit in with each other in any way ; 
and sometimes, when you have talked to me 
about your uncle, I have found it rather diflScult 
to beUeve that you were describing my father. 
My father was very harsh to me when I was a 
boy," he added in a graver tone, " and I can't 
forget it. As for his having cut me adrift after- 
wards, nobody is likely to blame him for that." 
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"Well, perhaps, he may have changed," I 
said. " However that may be, I know he has 
not finally made up his mind to disinherit you. 
He told me that it would make a difference; for 
instance, if you were to distinguish yourself in 
some way." 

" Which I am so extremely likely to do ! I 
have so many opportunities of distinguishing 
myself, have I not ? You had better let him know 
that you have met me, and when he asks how 
and where, * Oh, in a gambling-hell, half-drunk, 
in company with three card-sharpers/ I should 
think you are certain to succeed in melting his 
resolution," 

" Well," I said, not much liking these sneers, 
yet feeling that there was perhaps a little excuse 
for them, " you will give me leave to try, at all 
events." 

" Indeed I will not," he returned, " that is the 
very thing that I am not going to do. Seriously, 
my dear Maxwell, I want you to understand that 
what I have told you must remain a profound 
secret. I trust to your honour not to mention 
it to anybody, here or elsewhere. In particular, 
I wish you to keep it from Lady Constance 
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Milner, who knows quite enough of me as Mr, 
Chapman, and who might get me into all kinds 
of trouble if she were to let out that my name is 
Harry Le Marchant." 

I promised without hesitation not to say a 
word to anybody in Franzenshohe, but declined 
to be put upon my honour as regarded keeping 
my uncle in ignorance. " It's absurd to ask such 
a thing," I said. " You ought to have made 
your conditions before you spoke.'' 

He went on stroking his moustache with that 
shaky hand of his, and frowned thoughtfully at 
the glowing logs on the hearth. " I suppose I 
ought. Well ; will you at least agree to keep 
my secret — after all, it is my secret, not yours — 
until I give you leave to make it known ?" 

" I won't agree to anything," I declared. " I 
might wait long enough before you gave me 
leave to help you. The English of all this is 
that you don't want to deprive me of what you 
are pleased to consider my rights; whereas I 
don't mean to deprive you of what I know are 
yours." 

"Don't talk such unutterable bosh!" he 
retorted sharply. " What, in the name of good- 
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ness, do you tak^ me for ? I tell you I am 
nothing but an adventurer; and as for a con- 
science, I haven't been able to aJBFord such a 
thing for years. Pray don't run away with the 
notion that I should abandon any of my rights, 
or other people's rights either, if I could get hold 
of them. And don't imagine that you would 
render me the smallest service by letting my 
father know that you had come across me ; — it 
would be all the other way. He is aware that I 
am alive : what more have you to tell him, by 
way of inducing him to receive me again, except 
that I sometimes go about under a feigned name, 
and that, after associating with me for a few 
weeks, you haven't yet had your pocket 
picked 1" 

There seemed to be something in that. I said, 
** All right ; I'll hold my tongue for the present; 
but I won't commit myself to anything more 
than that." 

Harry made an impatient gesture, as who 
should say, " Take your way, then." Presently 
he resumed : " All things considered, I am glad 
to have made a clean breast of it to you ; and I 
am glad, too, that you don't feel yourself called 
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upon to drop my acquaintance. If you would 
let me know sometimes when you are passing 
through London, it would be a kindness. You 
can't, of course, understand what an immense 
boon it is to a castaway, such as I am, to be 
allowed to talk to a gentleman again." He 
paused, and then added in a lower tone, " It 
can't be very easy either for you, who have 
never committed a dishonourable action in your 
life, to understand how I came to ruin myself as 
I did in years gone by. Well ! — ^perhaps, least 
said, soonest mended.'' 

" I wish you wouldn't talk like that 1" I ex- 
claimed. " Bygones are bygones ; let us agree 
never to refer to them again. And look here," I 
added, moved by a sudden, and perhaps rather 
foolish impulse to make him feel more upon an 
equality with me, ** you are wrong in supposing 
that I have never done anything dishonourable. 
If I tell you something about myself which I 
have never told to any one else, will you promise 
to keep my secret ? You see I make my condi- 
tions beforehand." 

He replied, with a look of some surprise, that 
I might rely upon his discretion ; and then, half 
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repenting already of what I was doing, I made 
a brief and hurried confession of my treachery to 
Maud and my infatuation for Lady Constance. 
He did not appear to be astonished. He had 
seen from the first, he said, how matters were ; 
" and as for your throwing Miss Dennison over- 
board, I must own that that doesn't seem to me 
such a terrible thing. There was no engagement, 
you say, and therefore there can be nothing dis- 
honourable in your changing your mind, accord- 
ing to my lights. But then you will probably 
think that my lights are likely to be a little dim. 
Now, if youll allow me, I'll give you a piece of 
advice. Don't be discouraged about Lady Con- 
stance. She is worth winning; for, indepen- 
dently of her personal attractions, about which I 
don't presume to offer an opinion, she is a woman 
who will get her husband on in the world, or 
know the reason why. Some day you will think 
more of that than you do now. And I don't 
see why you shouldn't win her. She will make 
a certain income a condition, I grant you ; but 
you will have a good income." 

" No, I shall not," I interrupted. 

He smiled, and said we wouldn't discuss 
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that. " And besides — what do I know ? — she 
might be capable of marrying you without 
the income ; for she is anything but mercenary 
by nature. Don't you despair ; and don't lose 
patience." 

This counsel was so very unlike what I 
shodd have expected to Live £rom any 
worldly-wise man that it fairly astounded me. 
Naturally, too, I was both pleased and en- 
couraged by it, and for the next half hour 
I forgot everything else in descanting upon 
the curious facility with which Lady Constance 
had bewitched me and my powerlessness to 
resist her influence ; — to all of which Harry 
listened with a good deal of kindly toleration. 

Not many days after this he left somewhat 
abruptly for London, whither he was sum- 
moned by business, which (as I gathered from 
what Lady Constance let fall) was connected 
with the financial operations already alluded to. 
He gave me the address of an eating-house in 
the City, where he was always to be heard of. 
" For you won't require to be told that I don't 
belong to a club," he remarked, with a rather 
bitter little laugh. 



CHAPTER IX. 

LE ROI 8' AMUSE. 

In accordance with immemorial custom, two or 
three royal boar-hunts on a gigantic scale were 
held every winter in the forests near Franzen- 
shohe. On the occasion of these festivities an 
army of beaters was employed to drive the 
game ; shelters were erected for the sportsmen 
in each green alley of the woods ; and every 
high, nobly-born individual who could shoot — 
not to mention some who could not — ^was ex- 
pected to swell the retinue of his Sovereign, 
who sallied forth with great pomp, attended by 
his household, and accompanied by the Queen, 
with her household, and the Crown Prince, with 
his, and all the collateral Kudolfs and Albrechts 
and Ulricha, with theirs ; insomuch that it was 
difficult to see how a single boar could be left 
alive at the end of the day. 
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Old King Kudolf, who detested these solemn 
functions almost as much as he detested his tight 
blue uniform, but who, being a king, had to sub- 
mit to many things that he didn't like, used to 
play the royal sportsman's part in an ingenious, 
but somewhat comical fashion. As soon as he 
had reached his post, a competent equerry or 
aide-de-camp was stationed before him, who, 
upon hearing the customary yells which an- 
nounced the approach of the quarry, raised his 
gun to his shoulder. His Majesty then looked 
along the barrel from behind, gave the order 
to fire — I don't know whether the equerry 
always waited for this word of conmiand — 
the boar, or roebuck, or whatever it might be, 
dropped; and next day the Sch'iodhische Anzeiger 
published a list of the slain, by which it in- 
variably appeared that King Kudolf's prowess 
had far surpassed that of any of his guests. 

In the month of January I was honoured by 
an invitation to a royal boar-hunt, but did not 
witness the singular exhibition of vicarious 
skill just mentioned, being posted, as beseemed 
my insignificance, at a far-away comer, whither 
no game was likely to stray, and where, for a 
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long time, it seemed as if my share in the day's 
excitement would be confined to listening to the 
unearthly din raised by the beaters and the dis- 
tant shots of more fortunate sportsmen. Once 
I knocked over a hare ; but I got no further 
chance of a shot, and from the silence that 
presently followed I judged that the whole 
party had moved to another beat. I did not 
dare to quit my post without instructions, and 
after a bit I sat down and lighted a cigar, 
thinking to myself that, but for the honour 
and glory of the thing, I might as well have 
remained at home. 

There had been a thaw the day before ; but 
now it was beginning to freeze again. The 
half-melted snow was hardening, wrinkled cat's- 
ice was forming in the puddles, and a biting 
wind swept through the pine-branches. I was 
wondering whether it would be an unpardonable 
breach of etiquette to shoulder my gun, and 
slip quietly back to Franzenshohe, when I was 
startled by shouts of " Schwein ! schwein !" from 
the hill-side above me. I heard three or four 
shots, and immediately piggy came bundling 
down the alley, straight toward my shelter. 
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like an express train. He was past me before I 
could fire; but I sent a bullet after him, and 
had the satisfaction of hearing a squeak which 
told me that it had found its way home. The 
boar blundered on for a few yards, then stag- 
gered, halted, and rolled over, dead. 

" A very neat shot," said a well-known voice 
at my elbow; and, turning round, I beheld 
Lady Constance, whose approach I had not 
heard in my agitation. She wore a tightly- 
fitting dress of green cloth and a T5rrolese hat 
of the same colour, ornamented on one side by 
a blackcock's tail — a costume which struck me 
as particularly becoming. 

"Well, how are you getting on ? " she 
asked. * 

** I haven't been getting on at all until this 
minute," I replied. "In fact I was seriously 
meditating getting oJ0F; only I didn't know 
whether we should have to answer to our names 
before we were allowed to go home." 

" You are growing tired of it, eh ?" 

" Well ; I was until you came." 

"So am I," said Lady Constance — " awfully 
tired of itl" One of her hearty yawns added 
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emphasis to this declaration. "Awfully — 
awfully tired of it all ! " she repeated. 

" Tired of this special entertaiimieiit, or of 
things in general ?" I asked. 

"Of both," she answered. "Pedantry and 
sentimentality are beginning to paU upon me. 
I have had enough of stiff- backed men and 
dowdy women and symphony concerts and 
Homer done into German hexameters. I am 
sick \oi the whole business, lock, stock, and 
barrel. I think I shall desert." 

" You don't mean to say that you will leave 
Franzenshohe !" I exclaimed aghast. 

" I certainly don't contemplate spending the 
rest of my days here," she said calmly. " Sooner 
or later, I must go ; and at present I think I 
would rather go soon than late." 

" And what is to become of me ?" I ejaculated 
half-involuntarily. 

"I can't think. You had better go away 



too." 



" You know very well that I can't go away," 
returned I ; " but, of course, you don't care. 
Sometimes I think you don't care two straws 
for anything or anybody. To you it seems the 



J 
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most natural thing in the world that people 
should fall in love with you ; only you rather 
despise them for being such fools. You amuse 
yourself for a time with their folly, and then 
you weary of them, as y6u do of everything else. 
As for what may become of them afterwards, 
that is their aflfair." 

She was neither displeased nor moved in any 
way by my little burst of ill-temper. "Oh, 
weU," she said, after a pause, during which she 
had been tossing a fir-cone into the air and 
catching it as it fell, '* I am not gone yet, and 
perhaps I shan't go for another month or two. 
I am subject to fits of restlessness ; but as often 
as not they pass oJ0F in twenty-four hours. Why 
do you say you can't leave Franzenshohe ? You 
are not bound to stay here." 

" I am bound to my profession," I remarked. 

" Oh, that is only a way of speaking. Your 
friend Chapman told me you had excellent pros- 
pects." 

" Did he ? " said I, wondering how much he 
had told her. "Did he enter into particulars 
with regard to those prospects of mine ? " 

" Yes ; he said you were anxious to relinquish 
VOL. II. 33 
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them in favour of a spendthrift cousin, who had 
gone to the bad. Why have you never spoken 
to me about this cousin and your disinterested 
aflfectionforhim?" 

" I was afraid you would laugh at me/' an- 
swered I, with perfect truth. 

" I don't think I should have done that," 
said Lady Constance, thoughtfully. "It is a 
fantastic idea ; but it is a fine one in its way, 
and there is nothing that I admire so much as a 
man who is capable of fine ideas. You won't 
put yours into practice; but it is none the 
worse for that." 

" I shall put it into practice, if I can," re- 
plied I, firmly. " I don't want to pose as a fine 
personage, or a fantastic one either; I should 
prefer not to take what does not belong to me, 
that's all. I suppose you mean that my uncle 
won't alter his will ; but I am not so sure about 
that." 

" I know nothing of your uncle," Lady Con- 
stance said ; " my meaning was that you are 
not likely to persist in committing suicide. Few 
people do, except under the influence of tempor- 
ary insanity." 
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" Then I must be insane," said I ; " for I shall 
certainly persist." 

"Are you sure? Would rioihing persuade 
you to give up that stem determination ? " 

She looked at me with a smile which troubled 
me and made me afraid. I fancied I could read 
in her face a cynical consciousness of power ; I 
fancied she knew that there was one bribe which 
it would be very difficult — ^impossible, perhaps — 
for my honour and honesty to hold out against. 
Was she going to oflFer it, or was she only amus- 
ing herself with the spectacle of my subjection ? 
A sense of impotence, of indignation with my 
own weakness, of revolt against the chains that 
bound me, caused me to exclaim, almost angrily 
— " Are you tempting me ? " 

The moment that the words were out of my 
mouth, I should have been glad to recall them. 
I saw that I had gone too far. Lady Constance 
drew herself up ever so slightly, dropped her 
eyelids, and repeated, in a tone of cold surprise, 
** Tempting you? You allow yourself to use 
rather equivocal expressions sometimes. Perhaps 
you will explain what you mean." 

I could not possibly tell her what I had meant ; 
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neither could I very well remain silent, much 
as I should have wished to do so. I began to 
stammer out some utterly incoherent phrases, 
which, to my great relief, were cut short by the 
apparition of an aide-de-camp, who announced 
that he had been sent by His Majesty to search 
for Lady Constance. Her prolonged absence, he 
said, had caused no little anxiety, and then he 
cast a baleful glance at me ; for he, too, was 
among my companion's victims. The programme . 
of the day, he went on to explain, had been 
brought to its conclusion; the carriages which 
were to convey us back to the town were in 
waiting; aad shortly afterwards my dead pig and 
I were added to the trimnphal plession which 
followed King Rudolf to the gates of his capital. 
The char-d'hancs in which I found a place 
was filled with Nimrods who were all talking at 
once, and whose vociferous narratives of their 
several exploits enabled me to chew the cud of 
my own reflections unnoticed. Lady Constance 
had been pleased to signify to me that I had 
been guilty of presumption ; but for all that, I 
knew that her question had not been a careless 
one. Had she put it simply as a test of her 
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ascendency over me, or had she intended to hold 
out a genuine hope ? Either way, it was humi- 
liating enough that a mere covert suggestion 
should have so shaken my belief in my own 
strength of purpose, and more than once, on the 
way back to Franzenshohe, I said to myself that 
it would be better to die and have done with 
it than to make so abject a surrender of one's 
will. 

Mounting the broad staircase of the Legation, 
and entering my room in a pensive mood, I 
made out by the flickering firelight the outline 
of a human form reclining in my axm-chair ; 
which form, upon closer investigation, proved, to 
my great surprise and pleasure, to be no other 
than that of George Warren. 

There are moments at which the mere sight 
of a trusty friend is like a draught of cold water 
in the desert; and when George^s big, bony hand 
grasped mine I felt, somehow, as if a little of his 
simple honesty and strength were finding its way 
into my own diseased mind, and making me feel 
like a man again. 

" My dear old boy ! " I exclaimed, " have you 
travelled all this distance to see me? You 
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must have had a vision from Heaven, telling 
you to come ! " 

He replied, with his usual sober sense, " Oh, 
no ; only I have been working rather hard of 
late, and I thought you wouldn't mind if I ended 
my Christmas holiday by a run over here." 

** Mind ! you stupid old fool, sit down, and let 
us eat, drink, and be merry. What would you 
like to have ? Nothing ? Well, then you shall 
have a brandy-and-soda, whether you like it or 
not, to drink your own health in. So you ve 
been working hard, have you ? And how is the 
study of the law getting on ? Any briefs yet ? 
K you only knew how delighted I am to see 
you ! " 

George seemed a little taken aback by the 
warmth of my welcome. He said he beUeved 
that he had a fairly good prospect of getting on 
in time, though he had not as yet had the satis- 
faction of pocketing a single fee. He hoped I 
was all right, and that I found the diplomatic 
service as pleasant as I had expected. When I 
had lighted the candles I saw that he was looking 
at me with a certain air of compunction and 
sheepishness, which I was at a loss to account 
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for until it struck me that he might have under- 
taken this pilgrimage with the object of discover- 
ing how matters stood between me and Lady 
Constance. This surmise damped my spirits a 
little, but did not make me angry, as it would 
have done some months before. After all, the 
sooner my friends knew what must be known 
some day, the better. After something had been 
said about Thirlby and my uncle and Mrs. 
Farquhar — neither of us mentioned Maud — 
George, who was bending over the fire, remarked 
casually, ''Lady Constance Mihier is here, is she 
not ? " 

" Yes," I answered ; " she is." 

"Ah," said he; "so I understood." And 
then there was silence for a short time. 

" Look here, George," I burst out at last, in 
desperation, " we may just as well speak plainly 
as to go on exchanging thoughts. Of course I 
know what you are saying to yourself, and it's all 
true. I have done exactly what you prophesied, 
and what I could have sworn that I should never 
do. I have fallen over head and ears in love 
with Lady Constance Milner, who doesn't care a 
snap of her fingers for me, and I have thrown 
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over Maud Dennison, who — well, perhaps she 
may have been inclined to care a little for me at 
one time, though I hope it was not so. You are 
thinking that I am a vain, weak-minded ass, 
and something very like a perjurer into the 
bargain " 

" Indeed, Charley, I wasn't thinking all that 
of you," put in George, mildly. 

"Never mind; you might have thought it, 
and been perfectly right. I think quite as badly 
of myself as any one else can think of me. All 
I have to say is that I can't help it." 

"H'm! — ^no; I suppose you can't help it," 
agreed George, thoughtfully ; " I don't see how 
anybody is to help visitations of this sort. No 
man would expose himself to the worry and 
misery of falling in love with a woman who 
didn't care for him, if he could by any means 
avoid doing so." 

I had not expected to meet with so much 
clemency. " You would have helped it," I 
sighed; "you would have had the wisdom to 
retire when she gave you the chance, instead 
of provoking her into showing you her power. 
Do you know that at Naples she actually warned 
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me of what would happen if I persisted in forcing 
myself upon her ? And I, like an idiot as I was, 
defied her. You would never have done that." 

" Oh," said George, " she was no temptation 
to me. She might have practised all her arts 
upon me, and I should have been none the 



worse." 



" She could have made you fall in love with 
her with the greatest ease ; she could do it now, 
if she liked, and not all your common sense would 
save you," I declared, with some inconsistency. 
'* She could make anybody faU in love with her. 
If she had had the misfortune to be bom a 
century or two ago, it is my firm belief that 
she would have been burnt for a witch. I 
wish she had been bom centuries ago! Or 
rather, I wish she was not going to be bom 
until the next century. In many ways she is 
better fitted to live in the next century than 
in this one, and perhaps posterity won't be as 
susceptible as some of us are." 

George pointed out to me that this was not 
the language of a lover. 

" Perhaps not," I said ; " but it expresses my 
feelings. I suppose I am hardly a lover in the 
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ordinary sense of the word, for I would give 
anything not to be in love with Lady Constance. 
I scarcely ever talk to her without being angry 
and disgusted with myself, and sometimes she 
positively scares me. This afternoon she said a 
thing which made me feel for the moment almost 
as if she were an evil spirit. And yet I daxe say 
she meant no great harm. I dare say she has 
meant no great harm all through; only I hate 
to think that I am so completely in her power 
that I daren't call my soul my own. It may be 
very unjust, and I believe it is; but I can't 
always forget that, but for her, I should have 
been as devoted to Maud now as ever I was, 
and a great deal happier than I can ever by any 
possibility be again." 

''It appears to me, Charley/' said George, 
gravely, "that you are still in love with Miss 
Dennison. K you will examine yourself, I think 
you will find that it is so." 

"Now, George," I exclaimed irritably, "if 
you put on that sapient look, you will make me 
lose my temper. Don't you understand ? But 
no ; of course you don't. How should you, when 
I can't make head or tail of the business myself ? 
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However, you may take my word for it that all 
that is over and done with for ever. You think, 
because I rail in this feeble way against Lady 
Constance, that I can't really care so very much 
for her ; but you are quite wrong. I would cut 
off my hand to give her pleasure ; I would go 
to the end of the world for her ; I suppose there 
are very few things, good or bad, that I wouldn't 
do, if she told me to do them. And all the while 
I know perfectly well that she has just about as 
much affection for me as she has for Antonio." 

George rubbed his head and said, " Well — I 
don't know, I'm sure ! " and after that neither 
of us spoke for a considerable time. Once or 
twice George opened his mouth, as if he were 
going to say something; but thought better of 
it, and sat drumming abstractedly upon the 
arms of his chair, whUe the wood fire crackled 
and blazed and the wind howled in the chimney. 

At length I determined to dismiss black care, 
at all events for the present. I got up and 
stretched myself, remarking that we shouldn't 
make things any better by talking about them. 
"What are you going to do this evening? 
Come downstairs and be introduced to Lord 
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and Lady Eossan; they'll be sure to ask you 
to stop and dine." 

George, with his usual reluctance to make 
fresh acquaintances, said he thought he had 
better wait until the next day; but I would 
take no refiisal, and presently dragged him down 
to the drawing-room, where we found Lady 
Eossan alone. Lady Eossan had often heard 
of George Warren from me, and accorded him 
a very different welcome from that which she 
had extended to poor Harry. Among the gene- 
rality of her guests she passed for a somewhat 
chilling person; but she was beloved by shy 
and retiring members of society, whom she had 
the knack of setting at their ease without any 
of the obvious efforts at doing so which shy 
people so deeply resent. George was a young 
man after her own heart — a young man entirely 
free from vice, vanity, or affectation, yet a 
thoroughly manly fellow with no suspicion of 
priggishness about him. She recognised the 
variety to which he belonged in a very few 
minutes, and began asking him questions about 
his home, and telling him of the many clever 
things that her husband had lately said and 
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done; which was always a sure mark of her 
favour. 

*^ Lord Eossan and Mr. Pemberton have gone 
to dine at the Palace," she said, after a time; 
" but, if you will put up with my company and 
Mr. Maxwell's and stay to dinner here, I shall 
be very glad. My sister-in-law I think you 
already know ; but I believe she does not intend 
to join us this evening." 

Lady Constance did not join us in the dining- 
room ; but she looked in for a few minutes on 
her way from a dinner-party to a ball, and, on 
recognising the addition to our party, was pleased 
to say that surprises were always a blessing, and 
that, if anything could have surprised her, it 
would have been the sight of her friend Mr. 
Warren at Franzenshohe. " I thought you were 
too much of a John BuU ever to leave England 
for pleasure," she remarked; "but possibly you 
may not be here for pleasure, after all. Have 
you been knocking down any more innocent 
people lately ? " 

She and Grcorge then withdrew to the other 
side of the room and had a brief colloquy, at the 
end of which he returned, rather red, but looking 
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pleased with hiAself. It was but too evident 
that there had been an encounter, nor coiild I 
entertain any doubt as to what had been the 
subject of that encounter ; but I forbore to ques- 
tion George when we retired ; and soon after- 
wards my over-zealouB Mend went to bed. 



CHAPTER X. 

GBOBGE FCXFIL8 HIS MISSION. 

"The ex -bearleader," said Lady Constance, 
" carries out his instructions clumsily. He does 
not want courage ; but his system of tactics is 
deplorably rude." 

I was sitting in her drawing-room on the 
morning after George's arrival, and she addressed 
these remarks to me from the piano, upon which, 
at intervals, she was plajdng fragments of one of 
Chopin's nocturnes. Outside, the snow was 
falling in small flakes ; a strong wind from the 
north was piling it in drifts against the house on 
the other side of the street, and causing the 
sparse pedestrians to hurry, shivering, on their 
way ; but in this bright, cosy room all was 
warmth and luxiiry. The cheerfid wood fire 
(Lord Eossan abhorred the national white stoves 
and would have none of them in his house) ; the 
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stands of hothouse plants ; the faint odour of 
san,dal-wood, which was the perfume specially 
aflfected by Lady Constance; the strange acci- 
dentals and dissonances of the nocturne — all 
these things soothed my senses and fOled me 
with languid contentment. Lady Constance 
was, I think, by far the best amateur pianist 
that I have ever listened to ; but it was only 
upon very rare occasions that she cared to 
exhibit her skill. She was playing now in a 
dreamy, disjointed fashion, often repeating the 
same passage two or three times, and often 
breaking into soft chords and triUs which prob- 
ably could not have been found in the score ; 
and it seemed to me that the contrast between 
the vague, poetical character of the music, and 
the observations by which it was interrupted 
every now and again, was curiously characteristic 
of i^e performer 

" Yes," she repeated ; " he goes beyond his 
instructions. They ought to have been made 
more precise for him." 

"What instructions?" I asked. "I didn't 
know that he had received any." 

" Did you not ? And yet you can hardly 
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imagine that the poor man has come out here in 
the depth of winter for his own amusement." 

" I believe he has," said I. " Why shouldn't 
he?" 

She played half-a-dozen bars before she 
replied, " I don't know why he shouldn't ; but I 
am very sure that he hasn't. He has marched 
upon Franzenshohe with a purpose ; and I should 
not be very much surprised to hear that your 
uncle had paid his travelling expenses." 

Of course I knew what she meant ; but I 
thought it better to say, " I don't quite under- 
stand you." 

"Bend your mind to the subject, and you 
will probably succeed in comprehending it. For 
my part I think your uncle is quite right ; only 
he should be more careful in choosing his 
emissaries. There are many good ways of rescu- 
ing a foolish youth from the jaws of an ogress ; 
but to scold the ogress in his presence is not one 
of them. The plan I should adopt myself would 
be to suborn the prettiest actress I could find, 
and get her to make advances to him." 

I said, "You are very cynical." 

" Do you think so ? Some people might 
VOL. II. 34 
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have the right to say that of me ; but surely not 
you ! And frankly, I don't care* much about 
accepting the r6le of an ogress which your 
friends seem determined to force upon me. They 
have been very injudicious in throwing down 
the gauntlet ; but their lack of judgment shall 
not harm them. Go in peace : Antonio shall 
be told to say ' Not at home ' the next time you 
honour me with a call" 

"And will you refuse to speak to me when we 
meet every day at dinner?'' I asked. "Even 
if you do, you will not be able to prevent my 
seeing you, and I might content myself with 
that, as a pis-aUerJ^ The fact was that I did 
not think her dismissal was meant to be serious. 

" It is true," said she, her fingers stUl wander- 
ing over the keys. " I can't send you out of the 
house ; though of course I can leave it myself — 
as, indeed, I was thinking of doing at any rate. 
But I don't quite like the idea of striking my 
tents and marching the moment that the re- 
doubtable Warren takes the field against me. It 
would be curious if his coming here should have 
the effect of making me stay a little longer than 
I had intended." 
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"If it has that effect, I shall bless the day of 
his arrival/' said I ; " but you make a mistake 
in thinking that he has been sent here by my 
uncle. My uncle is much too straightforward to 
employ stratagems, and too unsuspicious to think 
that they are needed ; besides which, he knows 
very well that a word from him would influence 
me more than anything that dear old George 
Warren could say or do." 

" Ah ! — then I think he would do well to 
speak that word. Yet, when all is said and done, 
it is not a matter of such tragic importance. In 
another year or two, at the very outside, you 
will wonder what you can ever have seen in me 
that was different from other women." 

I got up and walked to the piano, and, resting 
my arms upon it, looked down at her. " Do you 
honestly think that ? " I asked. 

She went on playing, without noticing me ; 
but when I repeated my question she ceased 
suddenly, and raised her eyes to mine with a 
certain wistfulness. " I know it," she answered 
quietly. " Neither you nor I wish to accept life 
like dumb animals, do we ? Well ; but if we 
want to understand it at all, we must begin by 
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facing obvious truths, and one obvious truth is 
that we are all of us perpetually shifting and 
changing. It cuts both ways, don't you see ? — 
it is half curse, half blessing. Everybody must 
have some moments of intense unhappiness. You 
would not like them to last for ever, and you 
can't expect that happiness, or love, or fancy, 
or any other pleasant thing should last either." 
I won't make any protestations," I said; 
I haven't much right to do that, because, as 
you know, I have changed once abeady. Still, 
I think a time may come when you will acknow- 
ledge that I am not exactly the same as all the 
other men who have felt your extraordinary 
attraction and have shaken themselves free of it. 
I only wish you would give me the opportunity 
of doing some great thing for your sake ! Then 
perhaps you would understand better." 

"Take care!" she said, laughing; "I might 
put you to the test one of these fine days. It 
sometimes happen? that I want difficult things 
done, and I am not always scrupulous." 

I was about to answer that, if she wanted a 
despot assassinated or a powder-magazine blown 
up, I was the desperate man to carry out her 
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purpose ; but I was preserved from taJdng such 
rash pledges by the entrance of Mr. Sotheran, who 
was announced at this moment. 

In the presence of that imperturbable bugbear 
I could neither talk nor feel at my ease, and I 
presently went away to look after George, whom 
I had left in my room an hour before, and who 
saluted my return with a touch of impatience, 
saying that he had begim to think I was buried 
under a snowdrift. 

I apologised ; and he answered, " Oh, never 
mind! I can guess where you have been. I 
hope this snow won't go on falling for twenty- 
four hours," he added, walking to the window. 
"I must be off home to-morrow morning, if I 
can manage it." 

"To-morrow morning! You don't mean to 
say that you must go so soon as that!" I ex- 
claimed ; but, to tell the truth, my dismay was 
somewhat hypocritical. Only the day before I 
had been overjoyed to see him ; but now I was 
relieved to hear that he did not mean to stay. 
Well might Lady Constance declare that man- 
kind is subject to perpetual change! 

" I haven't any time to waste, you see," George 
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said, moving about the room, and looking a good 
deal embarrassed. "I wanted just to see you, 
you know, and — and to say a few words." 

" Yes," I answered, " I know ; and it's awftdly 
good of you, old fellow ; though you have had a 
long journey for nothing, I'm afraid. Anyhow, 
you have done your best for me ; and no man 
can do more." 

" Oh, well," said George, becoming more and 
more fidgety and disconcerted, " I should have 
been very glad to have got you out of this 
entanglement, Charley, and I can honestly say 
that I would have travelled a great many miles 
to do that, if it had seemed at all possible ; but 
I mustn't claim to have come here with that 

object. I had another reason ^" Here George 

came to a full stop, and, after knocking over a 
pile of books, backed away from the table until 
the edge of a chair, catching him behind the 
knees, caused him to sit down with great violence. 

" Well," I said, " out with it ! What are you 
hesitating about ? " 

" It isn't so easy to come out with it," replied 
George. " I — I suppose you haven't formed any 
conjecture ?" 
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I said, " Not the faintest. I am completely 
mystified." 

'* No ; I knew you wouldn't have suspected 
anything ; nobody would," sighed Greorge ; " and 
I have felt all along that it was a piece of almost 
ludicrous presumptuousness on my part to dream 
of such a thing. But then, as you said last 
night, one can't help one's self." 

"Oho!" cried I; "so the murder's out, and 
you have actually lost that well-regulated heart 
of yours ! Now I know why you have become 
so merciful to the failings of others all of a 
sudden. Don't talk about presumptuousness, my 
dear fellow ; why there isn't a girl in all Norfolk 
good enough for you ! " 

"Well now," said George, brightening con- 
siderably, " I am very glad to hear you say that. 
You speak as a friend, of course, and I make all 
due deductions ; still it's an immense comfort to 
be encouraged in this way. I wouldn't say a 
word to her, you know, until I had seen you and 
made sure of— of your approval." 

It struck me that this was paying an unusually 
high tribute to the claims of friendship ; but I 
knew that George had always had a greater 
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respect for my opinion than it deserved, and I 
was quite ready to give him the benefit of it now. 
" If you approve of her, you may take it for 
granted that I shall," I declared generously. 
''But I should be better able to judge of her, 
perhaps, if you were to teU me her name." 

"Ehl — her name?" ejaculated George, with 
a most chapfallen air. " I thought you under- 
stood. Why, who could it be, you know ? Of 
course — of course it's Maud — Miss Dennison, I 



mean." 



I don't think I have ever, before or since, 
been so utterly taken aback. Afterwards, when 
I had leisure to consider things quietly, I did 
caQ to mind one or two bygone incidents which 
might have prepared me for this news, if I had 
not been so certain that George had no romantic 
side to his character ; but for the moment I could 
only gape in stupid silence. 

" Ah," said George mournfully, '* I was afraid 
you wouldn't like it." 

I didn't Hke it at all. I was indignant, I 
was disgusted, and I knew quite well that I had 
not the smallest right to be either the one or the 
other. Nor could I altogether disguise my feel- 
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ings. I was conscious that it was in a harsh and 
disagreeable voice that I said at last, " You have 
developed this attachment rather rapidly, haven't 
you ? " 

" Oh dear, no," he answered simply ; " I have 
loved her ever since we were children ; but I 
always kept it to myself, because, even when I 
was a boy, I could see what a hopeless business 
it was. Afterwards you grew up and fell in love 
with her, and then, of course, there was an end 
of my chance — supposing that I had ever had 
any. Whether I have any now or not I can't 
teU ; but probably not. What do you think, 
Charley ? '' concluded George, looking at me with 
a timid appeal in his honest brown eyes which 
should have softened the hardest heart. 

It did not soften mine. " Well, if you ask 
me," replied I, bluntly, " I can't say that I think 
you have much chance. I am sure it never can 
have occurred to her to think of you as a loven 
It — ^it really does seem so ridiculous, you know." 

" I suppose it does," observed George, not in 
the least aflEronted. " Upon the face of it, it is 
ridiculous ; only one so often [hears of beautiful 
and clever women who have the most homely 
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kind of husbands. I have emboldened myself a 
little by that thought sometimes. And as to 
her being taken by surprise. I am not so sure 
that she will be that. Since you went away I 
have seen a good deal more of her than I used 
to do, and sKe has always been extremely kind, 
and not long ago my mother persuaded her to 
stay a few days with us at Hailsham, and — ^and 
— ^in point of fact, I think she may have an 
inkling of the truth. Though, of course, I can't 
say for certain." 

" Oh, really ? " said I, swallowing down with 
great difficulty the bitterness of my dissatisfaction. 
" I dare say it will be all right then. Only, if it 
isn't indiscreet to mention it, what axe you going 
to Uve upon— supposing that she accepts you ? " 

"Well, really I haven't thought very much 
about that," George confessed ; " it has always 
seemed such an impossible thing that she could 
accept me. But if she did " — here he straifi^ht- 
ened himself »p in to chM, aud a wondSfal 
brightness orerspread his face-" if she did, I 
think I could earn my living as well as another. 
Thousands have done it before me, and I don't 
feel much afraid of failing, somehow. For I have 
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always found," he added, with pathetic humility, 
" that plodding industry tells in the long run ; 
and though perhaps I am naturally more fitted 
for manual labour than for head-work, I can 
generally manage to master a subject by giving 
more time to it than other men would need to 
do." 

" But isn't it more prudent and — ^more usual 
to begin earning one's Uving before proposing ? " 
I knew I ought not to say this ; but I couldn't 
for the life of me help it. 

George's patience was proof against any pro- 
vocation. " No doubt," said he ; " and perhaps 
I won't propose until I can see my way more 
plainly. But sometimes, you know, one is hurried 
into speaking a Uttle sooner than one ha^ in- 
tended ; and to begin with, I wanted to be sure 
that I was not taking any unfair advantage of 
your absence. You had never actually told me 
that you had given up thinking of Miss Denni- 
son : all I had to go upon was what I had seen 
myself at Naples and what General Le Marchant 
said." 

" You mean that day out shooting ? " 

' * Yes ; and afterwards. He told us that 
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Lady Constance was at Franzenshohe, and that 

you were " Here George broke off, evidently 

casting about him for some form of words which 
should not be offensive — " in constant attendance 
upon her" was the expression which finally 
recommended itself to him. 

" I do wish." cried I,' with an irrepressible 
outburst of petulance, " that the General would 
learn how beautiful and becoming a thing it is 
to mind one's own business ! I suppose he has 
been making no end of jocose remarks about me 
before you all." 

George was obliged to acknowledge that he had. 

" Dear, cheerful old creature ! — how I should 
like to have him here for five minutes. And 
what did Maud seem to think of it ? " 

" I can hardly tell," answered George. " She 
laughed. As far as I could judge, she took it 
very much as a matter of course ; and naturally 
I was glad that it troubled her so little. '' 

'* Oh, nothing could be more natural : Zes 
ahsens out toujours tort. You had the best of 
reasons for wishing her to laugh at me too." 

For the first time George looked decidedly 
displeased. " You ought not to say that," he 
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returned; "it is unfair and untrue. If I was 
glad, it was more upon her account than my 
own. I was going to tell you that I didn't feel 
by any means convinced that you had so com- 
pletely changed in such a short time ; and that 
was why I came out here. Even now it is not 
too late. You have only to promise me that you 
will give up Lady Constance and return to your 
old love, and Fll engage not to interfere with 
you in any way. I fully admit your right to 
be heard first. All that I should stipulate 
for would be that if, after a certain time — say a 
year — you had either not asked or had been 
refused, I should be allowed to come forward 
again and take my chance." 

There wae no ^tb*aadiBg such magnaninoty. 
I answered George that I appreciated it, but 
added that, after what I. had abeady told him, 
he would understand that I had neither the wish 
nor the power to take advantage of his offer. 
" Go on and prosper," I said, trying hard to show 
«,^ magni Jy myseE T^Bght to wish 
you every success ; for I should like you to have 
the best wife in the world, and I should like 
Maud to have the best husband." 
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But in spite of these brave words I was far 

• 

from being satisfied. Having been so blind to 
George's attachment, it was reasonable to con- 
clude that I might have been equally blind as 
regarded Maud; and, although I had often 
assured myself of late that she had never really 
cared for me except as a brother, there was some- 
thing disagreeably humbling in the thought that 
she had attached no sort of importance to my 
vows. In bed, that night, I thought over all 
our meetings and conversations; I thought in 
particular of that afternoon when I had fished 
her out of the Broad, and of the look which 1 
had surprised-^r fancied that I had surprised- 
in her eyes ; and I am afiraid I muttered to my 
pillow some very unwarrantable things about the 
fickleness of women. I was more than half dis- 
posed, in short, to play the dog in the manger's 
part ; and I dare say some large-minded readers 
may find it within the range of their capacities 
to sympathise with me. 

On the following morning George started for 
England, notwithstanding the snow, which was 
still falling. He was anxious to have another 
day or two in Norfolk before returning to London 
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and work, lie said, though not in any great 
hurry to learn his fate. I, on the other hand, 
was consumed by a burning curiosity to hear 
what Maud would say to his proposal, and urged 
him— with Uttle regard, I am afraid, for his 
interests — to "get it over and have done with 
it.^ But he said No ; he thought he would bide 
his time. " I laid in a large stock of patience 
years ago, when I supposed I should want it for 
the rest of my life, and now that things have 
turned out differently, I find that I have still 
a considerable balance left to draw upon. Besides, 
as you very truly say, it would be more satisfac- 
tory to have an actual income to offer than only 
the prospect of one." 

Then he promised to let me hear from him as 
soon as he had any good news to tell ; and so we 
shook hands, and the train bore him away. 




CHAPTER XI. 

FRANZENSHOHE IS BEREAVED. 

I EXPECTED that Lady Constance would catechise 
me aa to "what had passed between me and 
George, and as to the reason of his sudden de- 
parture ; but she did not do this, nor did she 
say anything more about going away herself. 
Lady Constance seldom fulfilled expectation 
either in word or deed ; and this was a con- 
stant source of trial to Mr. Sotheran, who 
hated surprises. Like George, however, he 
had laid in an ample store of patience, and 
bore the daily slights and vexations which 
were inflicted upon him with a stoicism which 
would have been sublime, if it had not been so 
exasperating. 

I, for my part, was more mercifully treated ; 
though I could not flatter myself that my 
prospects were any better than his — if indeed 
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they were as good I don't know whether I was 
the envy or the laughing-stock of Franzenshohe 
at this time: — a little of each, perhaps. That 
there were many men, young and old, who would 
gladly have changed places with me I have no 
doubt ; but whether this circumstance prevented 
them from smiling at the parade which I made 
of my thraldom I am not equally sure. Once 
Pemberton asked me if I was not growing rather 
tired of playing poodle-dog ; but I turned upon 
him so savagely that he formally withdrew the 
expression, merely observing that I need not 
bite his leg oflF in order to prove that I wasn't a 
poodle. " I used to fetch and carry for her lady- 
ship myself once," said he ; " and I got tired of 
it, or she got tired of me — I don't remember 
which. But of course it doesn't follow that the 
same thing will happen to you. If it is any 
comfort to you to know that you are having an 
innings of more than double the usual length, 
lay that comfort to your soul, and be happy." 

Happiness is a term which admits of no abso- 
lute definition, therefore I cannot say whether I 
was happy or not in the early part of the year 
1854 ; but I suspect that I was a good deal less 
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miserable than I should have been willing to 
allow. The daily round of life at Franzenshohe 
provided me, at all events, with what I then 
considered excitements; and, oddly enough. 
Lady Constance, too, appeared to be tolerably 
satisfied with these and to have no immediate 
intention of quitting them. But towards the 
season of the equinox, when a general stirring 
is observable both in animate and inanimate 
Nature, she began once more to exhibit unmis- 
takable symptoms of restlessness. First she 
took it into her head to decline all invitations, 
refused to see anybody, and absented herself 
even from the entertainments given at the 
Legation. Then she as suddenly appeared in 
the world again, and scandalised Eing Rudolf, 
who never talked politics, by telling him in the 
presence of a large and distinguished circle that 
Socialism would make an end of all German 
monarchies before the century was out — a re- 
mark, by the way, which his Majesty never for- 
gave. Finally, in defiance of Lord Eossan's 
prohibition, she summoned back the shaggy 
patriots whom she had so carelessly sent to the 
right-about some months before, and was for 
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ever holding nocturnal conclaves to which they, 
and they only, were admitted. 

In all these vagaries there was nothing to 
complain of, so far as I personally was concerned. 
The chorus of conspirators was often in my way, 
it is true ; but not more so than the cavalry 
ofl&cers and Attaches whom it had superseded, and 
I was thankftd for anything that seemed likely to 
keep Lady Constance at Franzenshohe. What I 
omitted to take into account was that subversive 
schemes, though they might serve well enough 
to amuse her for a time, could hardly fail to 
bring her into collision with her brother's 
authority before very long. 

It was my privilege to be a spectator of the 
inevitable explosion. . I was sitting in Lady 
ConstaDce's drawing-room one morning in the 
early spring when Lord Rossan walked in, with 
his hands full of official papers, and a portentous 
frown upon his brow. The moment that I saw 
liim I guessed what was the matter, and I shook 
in my shoes ; for I don't mind confessing that I 
had a wholesome dread of my chiefs displeasure. 
Lady Constance, who feared nothing and nobody, 
maintained her composure. 
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" This is an unusual honour," said she. " Sit 
down, and tell us all the news." 

Lord Kossan took no notice of this invitation, 
but advanced to the low arm-chair in which his 
sister was reclining, and looked down upon her 
sternly. " Constance," he said, " what did I tell 
you when you first came here about the Revolu- 
tionists whom you chose to receive ? " 

" As far as I remember," answered she, " you 
told me you wouldn't have them in the house." 

" In spite of which, it appears that you have 
broken your word, and invited them into the 
house." 

" I never break my word, as you know," re- 
turned Lady Constance, curtly. " In the present 
instance I did not pledge it.'' 

" I should have thought that you would have 
been above such quibbles as that. There was a 
distinct understanding that you should keep out 
of these silly intrigues as long as you were under 
my roof, and I consider that you have been guilty 
of a breach of faith. While you are wandering 
about irresponsibly, you can, of course, do as you 
please, and no one will dispute your right to 
engage in any tomfoolery that may be attractive 
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to yoTi; but when you do me the honour to 
reside with me, you must put a curb upon your 
impetuosity. I was under the impression that 
I had made that clear to you at the outset." 

" It is not such tomfoolery as you think," replied 
Lady Constance, quite good-humouredly. "Who 
was it that said you can do anything with 
bayonets, except sit on them ? I grant you that 
large standing armies may keep things quiet for 
an indefinite time ; but nothing is more certain 
than that disaffection must creep into the armies 
sooner or later, and then the great crash will come." 

Lord Kossan waved his hand impatiently. 
" You are begging the question. The history of 
the world is a history of great crashes, followed 
by great calms. Your ragamuffins don't know 
what they want, and will never get anything, 
except what they deserve. But all that is beside 
the mark. What interests me is that, in con- 
sequence of your freaks, I have just received a 
snubbing despatch and a private letter from the 
Secretary of State, in which I am told to exercise 
a little more control over my family." 

" How amusing ! " exclaimed Lady Constance. 
"May I see his letter V 
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Lord Kossan tossed it into her lap. " It 
may be very amusing," said he, drily; " but 
I so completely fail to see the joke myself, 
that I am determined to have no repetition 
of it" 

Respect for the memory of the then Minister 
for Foreign Affairs forbids me to record Lady 
Constance's irreverent comments upon the episto- 
lary style of that eminent statesman. "I wonder 
who has been telling him tales out of school," she 
remarked, as she folded up the letter. " Never 
mind ! I can easily smooth down his ruffled 
plumage, and he shall make you an apology for 
having been so rude." 

Then she got up and laid her hand upon her 
brother's shoulder. " Don't be angry," she said 
gently. "I acknowledge my sin, and I'll 
make the only reparation for it in my power by 
going away aa soon as ever I can get my things 
packed up." 

Lord Rossan's features relaxed. He was, I 
believe, really fond of his sister, and I know that 
it went sorely against the grain with him to turn 
any one out of his house. " I wish you would 
try to be a little more like other people. Con ! '' 
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he sighed. ^^ And I didn't mean that you must 
go away." 

" I can't be like other people," she returned, 
laughing ; " and it is certainly high time for me 
to go. You will be very much relieved when 
you have seen the last of me, and Elizabeth will 
jump for joy. Besides, I want to be in London. 
Can't I do anything for you there ? Would you 
like an Embassy, for instance ?" 

Lord Kossan burst out laughing. " Just listen 
to this woman, will you ? " he exclaimed. 
" Wouldn't you think she had the whole world 
at her feet? After getting me the first sharp 
rebuke that I have had in my whole official 
career, she coolly proposes to select this favour- 
able moment for pressing my claims upon the 
Foreign Office. The best of it is that she'd do it 
too!" 

" And successftdly," added Lady Constance. 

" Oh, I have no doubt you think so. Maxwell, 
let me recommend this model for your study. 
Your discrimination will tell you where to imitate 
it, and where to take warning by it ; but it will 
at any rate teach you that with a hearty belief 
in yourself you may go far. As for me, I am 
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not ambitious ; all I ask is to be allowed to per- 
form my humble duties in peace and quiet- 
ness." 

Lord Eossan had recovered his good humour ; 
but I noticed that he did not press Lady Con- 
stance to prolong her sojourn in Suabia; and as 
soon as he was gone I broke out into lamenta- 
tions. 

" I knew how it would be ! I knew I should 
lose you before very long 1 Now you will go 
away, and perhaps when we next meet, you will 
have forgotten my name." 

Lady Constance paid no attention to me. She 
had rung the beU, and was issuing brief, peremp- 
tory instructions to Antonio. " I shall leave for 
London to-morrow morning. See that every- 
thing is packed up, pay all bills, and let the 
people at the railway station know that I shall 
want a Reserved compartment." 

"So soon!" I ejaculated dolefully. "Must 
you really go so soon ? " 

Lady Constance seated herself at her writing- 
table and began rapidly scribbling off notes. It 
was not until she had finished these and had 
enclosed them in their envelopes that she marched 
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up to the chair into which I had sunk in a state 
of collapse. After contemplating me for a minute 
with knitted brows, she exclaimed abruptly: 
" Do you know that you present a very pitiable 
spectacle ? " 

" I dare say I do/' replied I, despairingly ; " I 
don't care. Perhaps you would present a pitiable 
spectacle if the world suddenly crumbled into 
ruiBS axound you." 

" I abhor exaggeration," she returned coldly, 
and walked^away to the window- 
Perhaps I might have been stung into some- 
thing a little more like manliness by this insensi- 
bility had the circumstances been other than they 
were. As it was, I was too much overwhelmed 
to realise anything beyond the dreadful fact that 
Lady Constance was going to abandon me. After 
a time, I picked myself up and moved towards 
the door. There was nothing more to be said, 
and from the impatient movement of her foot I 
judged that she was anxious to get rid of me. 
But when my fingers were already upon the lock 
she recalled me. 

" Come back," she said, with a little vexed 
laugh ; " come back, and for Heaven's sake don't 
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make such a deplorable exhibition of yourself! 
I positively thought you were going to cry just 
now. Do you know why I have liked you better 
than other people ? Why, because I have always 
given you credit for more than an average share 
of pride and pluck. If you are going to fall 
into drivelling imbecility now, the sooner we 
bid one another a fond and final farewell the 
better." 

" Scolding me will do no good/' said I, with 
a dull pain at my heart. "Very likely I am 
imbecile : if I am, it is you who have made me 
so. I half believe that I am out of my mind. I 
only live for you ; if I am to lose you, I should 
like to die ; I haven't a wish or a thought in the 
world that is not connected with you, directly or 
indirectly. I haven't even the power now to 
hate myself for being such an idiot." 

Lady Constance looked at me curiously. "You 
are very fortunate," said she, " to be able to feel 
like that." 

. " Fortunate ! " 

" Of course," she returned impatiently. "Isn't 
it better than feeling nothing at all ? But I have 
no time to talk transcendentalism now; let us 
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come down to prosaic issues. I suppose what 
you would like would be to follow me to London, 
would it not ? " 

"It doesn't much matter whether I should 
like it or not, since it happens to be impossible," 
replied I, despondently, 

" You are much too fond of that word. There 
can surely be no impossibility about getting a 
month's leave. But if a month won't satisfy 
you, why don't you give up Franzenshohe and 
exchange with one of the Foreign Office clerks ? " 
"Do you think that can be managed?" I 
asked eagerly. 

" I can't see any reason why it shouldn't be 
managed. In fact, I dare say I could manage it 
for you." 

'* How good you are ! " I exclaimed, with 
enthusiasm. But then I mentally projected 
myself into the future, and added more soberly : 
" After all, though, you are sure not to stay long 
in London." 

She shrugged her shoulders. "I shall be 
there until the end of the season in all prob- 
abiUty. Please don't begin to be exacting aa 
well as foohsh. I have pointed out to you an 
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easy way of getting what you want for the 
present : let that be enough. When you are 
tired of London, you have only to exchange back 
into the diplomatic service again. Mind, I don't 
for a moment advise your taking this step ; my 
own opinion is that you would act far more 
wisely by remaining where you are and courting 
oblivion. But I take it for granted that in your 
present state of mind you wouldn't listen to 
advice, so it would be a mere waste of time to 
oflFer it to you." 

" I wonder," said I, meditatively, " whether 
your heart is as hard as your words." 

She replied that it was to be supposed so, 
because she certainly meant what she said. " I 
won't keep you any longer now," she added 
presently. " I have a busy day before me ; but 
I hope to have said good-bye to everybody and 
to have cast off all hawsers before nightfall." 

This hope was not realised. Neither that 
evening nor on the succeeding day was Lady 
Constance free for one moment from the company 
of her disconsolate friends. They remained with 
her till long after midnight ; they escorted her 
in a sorrowful procession to the railway station 
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the next morning ; they jBlled her reserved com- 
partment with bouquets and the air with inar- 
ticulate wailings. The only one among them 
who remained totally unmoved was Mr. Sotheran, 
who announced casually that he himself would 
be starting for London in the course of a few 
days. As for me, I obtained little more than 
the others did to soften the pain of parting-not 
even the promise of a letter, though I begged 
hard for it. 

" I think I told you once before that I never 
write friendly letters," Lady Constance said, " but 
I will let you know my address as soon as I have 
one, and I will try and find somebody to make 
the exchange with you that you wish for." 

Then she turned away to speak to some of the 
high official personages who had come to wish 
her a pleasant journey, and I was elbowed into 
the background. 

After Lady Constance went away I had to 
bear a long interval of suspense, during which I 
heard nothing of her, and was grievously tor- 
mented by doubts as to whether she might not 
have forgotten her promise of contriving a 
transfer of appointment for me. My irritation 
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became so intolerable at last that I wrote to my 
Cousin Harry, begging him to let me know 
whether he had seen Lady Constance, and what 
he thought I had better do under the circum- 
stances. The return post brought me a long and 
friendly reply, in which I was advised to have 
patience, and was assured that I had not been 
forgotten, although the wished -for exchange 
might not be obtained quite immediately. 

" It takes a little time to arrange these things," 
Harry wrote ; " and the difficulty of finding a 
man willing to leave London is of course greater 
at the beginning of the season than it would be 
at another time of the year. However, where 
there's a will there's a way, and I happen to 
know that the will is not wanting on Lady Con- 
stance's part. She has secured a very smart 
little house in Mayfair, the interior of which you 
will become familiar with, I hope, before long, 
and I need not say that she is, as usual, besieged 
by callers from morning to night. I know this 
to my cost, because I sometimes have occasion to 
visit her upon business, and because I am often 
kept waiting an hour or more in the dining-room 
before she can receive me. At Franzenshohe, 
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where nobody knew me, I was allowed to mix 
with respectable people, as you may remember ; 
bat in London a little more discretion has to be 
exercised. Not that I complain of this ; it is 
my own wish to avoid all risk of recognition. 
Lady Constance is generous enough and inde- 
pendent enough to welcome me at any time and 
in any company, and even if she knew my history 
I don't think she would alter her behaviour. 
Generosity is said to be more common than 
justice, but that has not been my experience. I 
have met a good many fairly just people in my 
life, but only two who could properly be called 
generous. Lady Constance Milner is one of 
them ; I won't oflfend your modesty by naming 
the other." 

My spirits, which had been greatly cheered 
by this missive, were still further raised a few 
days later, when an envelope, directed in a bold 
handwriting which I knew, was delivered to me. 
It contained, it is true, nothing but a visiting- 
card, bearing an address in Hill Street, with the 
words " At home every Sunday after five o'clock " 
written under Lady Constance's name; but it 
seemed clearly to imply an expectation that I 
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should be in London at no distant date, and I 
waa proportionately grateful for it. 

Nevertheless, I had still a long time to wait 
before Lord Eossan sent for me one morning, 
and, surveying me with shrewd eyes which ex- 
pressed some annoyance, some curiosity, and a 
good deal of amusement, said he had been given 
to understand that I wished to barter diplomacy 
for office-work at home. I intimated that he had 
been rightly informed, and he then asked whether 
I had fully considered the importance of what I 
was about to do. " Because," said he, " I think 
— and so does Lady Eossan — ^that you are 
making a great mistake. A mistake in all 
respects," he added, obHgingly laying an em- 
phasis upon these last words, so that I might 
distinctly understand what they meant. 

I could only reply that I was sorry to go 
against his advice, but that I had particular 
reasons for wishing to be in London at that 
time. 

" Very well," he said ; *' then you had better 
put yourself in communication with Mr. Spender 
of the Foreign Office, who, it appears, has par- 
ticular reasons for wishing to be out of London 
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just now. That, I take it, means that he has 
been outrunning the constable. Well — we shall 
be sorry to lose you, Maxwell ; but every man 
must buy his own experience. I hope yours 
will not cost you more dearly than you expect." 

I said what poHteness and gratitude required, 
and assured Lord Eossan with perfect truth that 
I was giving up my present post, not on account 
of any dissatisfaction with it, but simply in 
obedience to the reasons which I had alluded to. 
I did not, however, hint at what these reasons 
were, partly because I was convinced that they 
were no secret to him, and partly because I 
fancied that he did not wish me to be more 
explicit. 

Lady Eossan, rather to my surprise, made no 
attempt to turn me from my purpose. Probably 
she knew that nothing eflFectual could be said ; 
and I think, too, that she was a little hurt by my 
eagerness to leave those who had been so kind to 
me. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

LADY CONSTANCE IN LONDON. 

Foe all my eagerness, I did not get away irom 
Franzensbohe as soon as I had expected. Much 
time was consumed in leisurely preliminaries and 
formalities, and it was not until the beginning of 
June that I reached London. Harry, with whom 
I had kept up a brisk correspondence during the 
intervening weeks, had good-naturedly volun- 
teered to look out for quarters for me, and had 
finally secured a set of rooms in Sloane Street, 
where I found him awaiting my arrival. 

I took stock of him wlule he was shaking 
hands with me, and thought I could detect a 
decided improvement in his general appearance. 
He was well and quietly dressed, his eyes struck 
me as being clearer and his hand less shaky, and, 
besides this, there was an indescribable something 
about him which seemed to have raised him a 
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degree or two in the social scale above the Chap- 
man of Franzenshohe. It might have been a re- 
covery of self-respect; it might have been the 
dawning of a gleam of hope : either way, I was 
glad to recognise it ; and no doubt he saw and 
understood my satisfaction, for almost his first 
words bore reference to this subject. 

" I've turned over a new leaf, Charley," he said ; 
'* Fve given up— some bad hdbits that I had 
fallen into, and I hope I shall have the strength 
of mind to keep clear of them now. You think 
it rather odd, perhaps, that a little kindness 
should make such a difference in a man's life ; 
but then you haven't been kicked and cut during 
something very nearly like twenty years." 

" You won't be kicked and cut much longer," 
said I, hopefully. 

He threw a quick glance of apprehension at 
me. " I do trust you haven't said anjrthing 
about me in writing home," he exclaimed. 

I replied that I had not done so — that I 
agreed with him in thinking that a favourable 
opportunity should be awaited, or created, for 
making the disclosure. I was wondering whether 
it would be at all possible to put Harry in the 
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way of performing some deed of heroism, when 
he diverted the current of my ideas by asking 
me when I meant to call upon Lady Constance. 

" I don't know — as soon as possible — ^to- 
morrow, perhaps," I replied. "When should I 
be most likely to find her at home, and alone ?" 

" Ah, when indeed ? From what I hear, she 
is pretty constantly engaged. But you need not 
sigh so profoundly about that ; one can talk just 
as well in a crowd as in a desert." 

" Perhaps so," said I ; " but at present I don t 
quite see how I am to find my way into the 
crowd. I know hardly anybody in London." 

" Oh, you will get into society easily enough. 
Especially as young men have been at a premium 
since the declaration of war and the departure of 
the Guards. I got up early in the morning to 
see my old battalion march out," added Harry 
in a low voice. " The fellow who commands it 
now was a subaltern in my day. Ah, well ; I 
should like to have been going out with them." 

" Why don't you go to the East ?" I exclaimed, 
with a sudden inspiration. '^ By Jove 1 Harry, 
I believe it would be the very best thing that 
you could do. I wonder I didn't think of it 
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before. You will never have such another chance 
of distinguishing yourself." 

"As a full private, do you mean ?" he asked, 
smiling. "Perhaps, if you knew as much of 
Tommy Atkins and his habits as I do, you 
wouldn't suggest that road to glory, even to a 
proscribed man. Also, I doubt whether the 
Medical Board would pass me." 

" Well," said I, unwilling to give up my idea, 
" I dare say it wouldn't be pleasant to enlist as a 
common soldier ; but couldn't you get a commis- 
sion in some irregular corps ?" 

" I can't fancy myself a Bashi-bazouk, and I 
am afraid those picturesque warriors are not likely 
to see much service. No — I am much obliged 
to you for the hint ; but, all things considered, 
I think I will remain where I am, so as to be 
ready to defend my natives shores in case of 



an invasion." 



This levity disappointed me. It seemed to 
me that Harry should have been only too glad 
to carry a musket and bear the hardships of a 
campaign, if, by so doing, he could hope to wipe 
out the memory of the past. I said nothing ; and 
presently he resumed, quite good-humouredly : 
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" I see you set me down as a coward. Well ; 
consider me so, if you like ; you have the right 
to believe me incapable of any virtue." 

I could not help thinking that my cousin 
sometimes carried this particular form of plea 
ad misericordiam to the verge of abuse. *' You 
know I did not mean to accuse you of being 
afraid of wounds or death," I answered ; " only, 
from what you said, I fancied you might be a 
little afraid of discomfort." 

" But that would be a worse kind of cowardice, 
wouldn't it ? However, we needn't discuss the 
point, and it is of no great consequence. If I 
had the courage of a lion and the fortitude of a 
martjT, I couldn't leave London just now. I 
have ties and occupations, like other men ; though 
it would be rather inconvenient to me to mention 
exactly what they are. Lady Constance will 
tell you that I am a useful member of civil society 
in certain obscure ways." 

With that he got up, sajing that he must be 
off, but that he would look in upon me again in 
a day or two, if I would allow him. 

I assured him that he could not come too soon 
or too often. " Or shall I go and see you ? " I ask^ d. 
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"That would entail rather a long walk/' 
answered Harry, laughing. " I am not a young 
swell, who can afford to live in Sloane Street, 
remember. At present I have lodgings down at 
Richmond ; but I won't ask you to come and see 
me there, because I am generally in town all day ; 
besides which, my abode is too humble a one for 
you to be seen entering." 

I could not, of course, insist ; neither could I 
give expression to the thought which occurred 
to me then, as it had occurred several times 
before, that it was diflficult to reconcile this 
apparent poverty with the fact, for which both 
my uncle and Mrs. Farquhar had vouched, that 
Harry was in receipt of a liberal allowance. 
What was certain was that he was obliged to 
take refuge in the suburbs, while I was lodged 
in Belgravia; and his cheerful acquiescence in 
our respective destinies only made me the more 
determined to see justice done. Perhaps my 
anxiety with regard to this matter of my cousin's 
reinstatement was the keener because I felt that 
it was the one unselfish intention of my life, and 
that, if I could bring it to a successful issue, it 
might count as a set-off against other lamentable 
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failures, much in the same way as a Victoria 
Cross, earned in fighting the Russians, might 
atone for his past misdeeds. 

I did not see him again for more than a week. 
During that time I was busy familiarising myself 
with my new duties, and leaving cards upon 
various friends, whom I thought it as well to 
acquaint with the fact that I was in London. 
Naturally, I lost no time in calling at Lady Con- 
stance's house in Hill Street, but I was not 
fortunate enough to find her at home, although 
I made three attempts, and it was only at the 
end of a week that I was rewarded by a formal 
invitation to dinner. 

The house which Lady Constance had taken 
for the season was one of those modest mansions 
which command anything but a modest rent. 
What it wanted in size it made up for by the 
excellence of its situation and the perfection of 
its appointments. It was not Antonio, but a 
very correct London butler, who opened the door 
for me, and in the background there lurked other 
grave persons in black coats and white ties, and 
a footman with a powdered head. The staircase 
was thickly carpeted ; the landings were banked 
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up with flowers ; nothing suggested the idea that 
this was only the temporary abode of a bird of 
passage. In the drawing-room, which, accord- 
ing to the custom of those days, was brilliantly 
lighted, a dozen or more guests were assembled. 
Lady Constance, exquisitely dressed, and looking 
rather pale and bored, rose, as I entered, from 
the sofa where she had been talking to a fat 
women in red velvet, and advanced a few steps 
to meet me. Experience had taught me to ex- 
pect no greeting of an effusive nature from her, 
nor indeed could she have uttered more than a 
few polite commonplaces before all those people ; 
but I was at once struck by a slight, yet per- 
ceptible change in her manner, which seemed to 
have caught something of the infection of London 
conventionality. I have heard it asserted by 
some angry persons that London is the most pro- 
vincial town in the United Kingdom. Without 
going so fax as to adopt this paradox, I wiU yet 
venture to say that it is, upon the whole, the most 
conventional city with which I am acquainted. 
As far as my powers of observation have carried 
me, there is no society more scornfully intolerant 
of what it considers solecisms, and none more 
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blissfully ignorant of its intolerance, than that of 
our capital. I am aware that the London of to- 
day diflfers in many important respects from the 
London of thirty years ago; I am aware that 
nowadays it has become the fashion to affect a 
certain freedom from restraints, to do everything 
and say everything, to receive individuals who 
would not have been received when I was 
yoimg, and (if a member of the past generation 
may be permitted to say so) to be a little vulgar. 
But all this seems only to have resulted in an arti- 
ficiality more comic, yet not less stringent, than 
the old one, and people are ostracised in 1883 for 
not doing what they would have been ostracised 
for doing in 1854. I have never yet met any 
man or woman of the world who has been able 
to resist the dead weight of London custom. 
Even Lady Constance, as I have said, had to 
give in to it in some degree, and suffered for not 
giving in to it enough. From the first I had a 
suspicion, which was confirmed by what I after- 
wards heard, that she was not quite the social 
success in England that she had been in other 
countries. She was thought to be odd and fast, 
and though she had a very large acquaintance, 
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and went out a great deal, the influential ladies 
were disposed to look askance at her. They 
asked her to their houses, it is true ; but they 
were not easily persuaded to go to hers. If 
they could have induced their lords and masters 
to remain away too, I dare say they would have 
done so. 

The evening that I dined in Hill Street we 
were honoured with the company of a Cabinet 
Minister — a brisk, merry old gentleman, who 
arrived very late, apologising for the bad cold 
which had prevented his wife from accompany- 
ing him. Notwithstanding this disappointment, 
which made us a lady short, and obliged me to 
descend the staircase all by myself at the tail of 
the procession, the party was a very pleasant 
and lively one. The dinner was excellent, as 
were also the wines. Lady Constance exerted 
herself more than usual to amuse her friends, 
and was undoubtedly successful in so doing; 
and if everybody went away rather early, it 
was only because we hafl sat down late, and 
because many other entertainments were ap- 
pointed to take place in the course of the 
evening. 
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I lingered after the rest of the guests, think- 
ing myself entitled to venture upon that liberty, 
and as soon as the last of them had vanished 
Lady Constance threw up her anns above her 
head and yawned so loudly that the footman put 
his floury poll in at the door, and, on being 
asked what he wanted, replied, looking rather 
foolish, that he had thought he heard a cry for 
'elp. 

" He was not far wrong, poor man, if he had 
only known it," Lady Constance remarked, with 
a slight laugh. " I am drowning in an ocean of 
weariness, and nobody will hold out a hand to 
save me. Yes ; — thank you ; I know you have 
a large hand and a strong arm; but I should 
only pull you in after me if I were to clutch it. 
I must endeavour to swim as long as my strength 
will hold out ; after which, I shall go under, and 
nobody will miss me. So you have come at last.'' 

" It hasn't been my fault that I have not 
come sooner," said I. 

" Nor mine. I hope you will have the grati- 
tude to acknowledge that. And now that you 
are here, what do you think of it all 1 Wasn't 
Franzenshohe a great deal pleasanter ? " 
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" I don't know," answered I ; " I never think 
of whether places are pleasant or unpleasant in 
themselves now. There are the places where 
you are and there are the places where you are 
not ; that is all." 

" I wish this was one of the places where I 
was not/' said Lady Constance, with another 
yawn. *' Did you ever in all your life meet with 
such a set of insufferable bores as we had here 
this evening ? " 

" I must confess," answered I, " that I found 
them very amusing." 

"And I found them as stupid as owls. It is 
bad taste to speak against one's own country; 
but I must say that I think the stupidity of the 
English people is only equalled by their sancti- 
monious self-complacency. When one reads the 
stuff that is published every morning in the form 
of leading-articles, one doesn't know whether to 
laugh or to hide one's head. Because we set up 
a glass house in Hyde Park three years ago, and 
chose to play at universal peace, we are over- 
come with righteous indignation when we find 
that, after aU, the Millennium hasn't begun yet, 
and that people still continue to throw stones. 
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It is agreed by all thoughtful British merchants 
that war is an anachronism, and therefore it 
follows that the Emperor of Russia has provoked 
the present war, and that he ought to be de- 
nounced as the enemy of the human race. Yet 
Russia must have Constantinople some day and 
England must have Egypt; these are geo- 
graphical necessities, as any one may see by 
looking at the map. But it would never do to 
recognise the truth; so we join in an absurd 
expedition, which we shall be very lucky if we 
escape from without a crushing defeat, and in 
the meantime, by way of showing that war is 
an outrage upon civilisation for which we were 
utterly unprepared, we send out an army that 
isn't fit to take the field, and allow it to starve." 

"We shall lick the Russians, all the same," 
said I. 

" How do you know ? I don't think we shall ; 
and I am better acquainted with* Russia than you 
are. Anyhow, I must be allowed to relieve my 
feelings by abusing these people, who are more 
infuriating in private life than they are in pubhc, 
After all, I am an Irishwoman, not an Anglo- 
Saxon ; so I have a right to despise them and 
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their hypocrisy and humbug. I do despise them 
from my heart ; but, for all that, I am ruining 
myself in purse and patience by trying to become 
a social power amongst them, and hardly a day 
passes that I don't stoop to flatter some foolish 
old woman in order to get asked to her parties. 
How do you account for that now ? " 

I shook my head, not having an explanation 
ready. 

"The game is not worth the candle," she 
went on. "I know that perfectly well; yet I 
can't resist playing it. I often wonder why I 
should take such pains to secure what I don't 
want, and sha'n't care about when I get it— if I 
ever do get it." 

" Well," I said, " I suppose it is the pursuit 
that you enjoy. There is no grander sport than 
riding after a fox ; but one doesn't want to carry 
his body home; one doesn't even care much 
about his brush." 

"Really," said Lady Constance, "you have 
gleams of intelligence. I think I will stay at 
home and talk to you for a little, instead of 
going on to a ball. Now tell me — have you 
repented of coming to London yet ? " 
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^'No," I answered; "why should I repent? 
I came to London to be near you — and here I 
am. 

She laughed a little at this succinct reply; 
and presently I remarked, " What a pretty house 
you have got!" 

"Oh, yes," she answered carelessly; "I am 
in funds just now, you see, thanks to your friend 
Chapman. His information turned out to be 
most timely, and I believe he has profited by 
it; though not, of course, to the same extent 
that I have. He tells me, however, that he 
has been able to pay some outstanding bills," 

"You often see him, don't you?" I asked, 
wondering whether she had any suspicion of 
Harry's identity. 

"Not very often; but oftener than I like; 
for I still think him a rather despicable little 
person. In a certain sense, though, I am under 
obligations to him, and since it seems to give 
him pleasure to be admitted into the house, I 
don't send him away. When he comes, he gene- 
rally talks about you, and praises you up to 
the skies. Have you paid him to blow your 
trumpet ?" 
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I said I believed he was really attached to 
me. 

" He may be. Indeed, I think he must be," 
Lady Constance agreed; '*for the other day, 
when he said how kind you had been to him, 
his eyes became quite watery. Of course that 
may have been only the effect of drink, though." 

"He has given up drink; he told me so 
himself," I said. 

" That, perhaps, is not absolutely convincing 
proof of the fact. Still, I dare say he is your 
Mend — or means to be so." And then a 
peculiar smile overspread Lady Constance's face, 
and lingered there so long that at last I asked 
her what she was laughing at. 

" I was only thinking of some things that he 
said," she repUed. '' I believe he imagines that 
I might be induced to marry you, and he is 
evidently very desirous of bringing about this 
suitable match. What he expects to gain by 
it I don't know; but his wishes are clear, and 
he shows his appreciation of the motives that 
are likely to weigh with me by dwelling con- 
stantly upon your prospect of coming into a 
nice property eventually." 
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I was half touched by this evidence of Harr/ s 
goodwill, half vexed to hear it spoken of so jest- 
ingly, and wholly embarrassed by the prohibition 
which he had laid upon me, and which prevented 
me from doing him justice. I said nothing ; and 
Lady Constance went on : 

" You are not a very dutiful nephew. Why 
have you not been to see that indulgent undo 
of yours?" 

I explained that it had hitherto been impos- 
sible to me to leave London, but that I should 
certainly run down to Norfolk as soon as the 
exigences of the public service permitted of my 
absenting myself for a few days. 

I had, indeed, written to Thirlby to this effect, 
and had received my uncle's assurance in return 
that he quite understood how I was situated. 
What I had not received, and what I had for a 
long time been impatiently awaiting, was a letter 
from George. I could only suppose that prudence 
had once more asserted its sway over impulse, 
and that he had not written simply because he 
had had nothing of importance to write about. 
Whether, when he did make up his mind to 
speak, Maud would accept him or not, seemed 
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very doubtful. I could not quite bring myself 
to wish that she should do that; yet I felt 
that I would almost rather hear of her engage- 
ment to George than be kept much longer 
in suspense. I don't know what association 
of ideas prompted me to ask Lady Constance 
suddenly whether she had seen any more of Mr. 
Sotheran. 

" I see him every day of my life," she an- 
swered, with something between a laugh and a 
groan. " There is a mulish obstinacy about that 
man which would haye raised him into high 
places if only it had been a little better directed. 
By-the-by, did I tell you that he had honoured 
me with an offer of marriage ? " 

" You know you never told me," I exclaimed, 
my heart coming up into my mouth. " Have you 
refused him then ? " 

" Oh, yes, but he appeared to take that quite 
as a matter of course. I knew he would. Other- 
wise perhaps " 

She did not finish her sentence ; and presently 
I said, " I wish you would tell me whether you 
really would marry a man whom you dislike and 
despise." 
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" How can I tell you what I don't know my- 
self ? " she returned. " My fate must be decided 
by circumstancea, not by my own will. Now go 
away please ; and when you next come here, try 
to avoid oflFensive subjects." 



CHAPTER Xm. 

I BESI8T TEE DETIL. 

One day, in a moment of confidential despond- 
ency, I told Harry that I felt sure that Lady 
Constance would end by marrying the odious 
Sotheran— a prophecy which made him look 
grave for a minute, but which he presently assured 
me would never be fulfilled without my connivance. 

"Why, what can I dol" I asked despairingly; 
" what influence have I with her ? I am utterly 
powerless ; I can only stand and look on ; — though 
I would cut off my right hand rather than that 
such a horrible thing should happen." 

Harry smiled, and said he didn't think that 
there was any need for such alarming sacrifices. 
" As far as I understand the case, you have only 
to lift up your little finger, instead of chopping 
off your hand. Would you mind if I spoke in 
plain language about Lady Constance ? " 
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I said, " Not in the least/' 

" Well then, I presume that we may take it 
for granted that, if she marries at all, it will be 
because she is so hard up that she can't get on 
without somebody else's money." 

I nodded; and Harry continued: "Very 
well. I presume we may also take it that she 
would rather marry you than Sotheran, sup- 
posing that you could see your way to sup- 
porting her." 

" Yes," I assented ; " she told me so herself 
once. But if you are going to say that I am my 
uncle's heir, I can only repeat to you that I am 
not that, and will never consent to be that." 

" Not even to save Lady Constance from Mr. 
Sotheran ? " asked Harry, with that faint ironical 
smile of his. 

"Look here, Harry," I rejoined, with some 
heat ; " Lady Constance put that same question 
to me one day at Franzenshohe. I don't know 
whether she meant it — ^perhaps she didn't. But 
for the moment I thought she did, and almost 
hated her. Please never say that again. It's a 
temptation — ^it's a temptation that I might yield 
to, perhaps; for I am such a helpless wretch 
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where she is concerned* But I know very well 
that, if I ever did yield to it, I shouldn't have 
another moment of happiness for the rest of my 
life." 

" AU right, old fellow," said Harry, looking 
rather surprised ; " I didn't know you had 
such a strong feeling about it. The unfortunate 
thing is that, as I have told you many times 
already, my father will never leave Thirlby to 
me, and so you will lose Lady Constance and 
gain nothing, except the approval of a misguided 
conscience. I should have liked to see you two 
married, because you have both been friends to 
me, and because I think you both wish it now ; 
but if you won't, you won't ; and I suppose it 
will be all the same ten years hence." 

" You agree with me, then, that she will marry 
Sotheran," said I, miserably. 

He shrugged his shoulders. "Well, I am 
bound to say that it looks like it. She is living 
at a deuce of a pace, and it isn't every day that 
one can count upon doing a good stroke of busi- 
ness in the City. All I can answer for is that 
she won't marry him if she can help it ; and that 
you know already," 
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For some days after this conversation the 
devil was at my elbow. When I met Lady 
Constance in society, as I often did; when I 
saw her riding in the Eow, with Mr. Sotheran 
jogging along on a fat gray cob beside her; when 
I was lying awake at night trying to picture 
to myself what my life would be after all that 
made it worth havmg had been taken out of it, 
I could not help asking myself whether it wouldn't 
be a very simple thing to hold my tongue. "Your 
imcle is in possession of his faculties," urged the 
devil ; " he knows all the circumstances as well as 
you do, if not better. Why should you attempt 
to influence him against his better judgment \ 
Besides, it seems very much as if you would have 
to choose between injuring one of two persons ; 
and which of those two do you love the most ? " 

To escape from these torments, I resolved at 
last to go home and disclose the truth, whether 
Harry liked it or not. I said nothing to him of 
my intention, but merely wrote a line to my 
uncle announcing that I was coming down for a 
day or two, and departed. 

It was evcDing when I reached my joume/s 
end and climbed into the dog-cart, which had 
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been sent to the station for me. The red sun 
was sinking in the west aad converting Thirlby 
Broad into a sheet of flame, just as he had done 
two years before, when I had surprised Maud 
sitting in the punt a^ong the reeds. In the 
quiet peacefiiLiess of the landscape, in the soft 
whispering of the barley-fields, in the sUent 
stillness of the woods, showing black against 
the fiery sky, in all the familiar features of 
the broad and pleasant acres which I had 
come down to renounce, there was, to my fancy, 
something of a gentle reproach. " We are un- 
changed," they seemed to say, " but who and 
what are you ? — and what have you done with 
our old friend Charley Maxwell ? " Ah ! what 
indeed ? 

When I drew near the edge of the Broad, I 
saw, bending over the water, a figure clad in 
brown velveteens which there was no mistaking, 
I handed the reins to the groom, told him to 
drive on, and jumped down to seek a change of 
thought in the conversation of old Jim Bunce, 
Bunce had just hauled in his net, full of silvery 
little bream, and was picking them out of the 
meshes. He scrubbed his wet hand violently 
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upon his trousers before he would take mine, 
which I held out to him. 

" Well now," he said, " this do put heart into 
a man 1 On'y this momin' I says to Squire, 
' Look 'ee here, sir,^ I says, ' if we don't get Mr. 
Chawls down now, what's the good of us havin' 
a holiday ? ' I says. And Squire he laughs, and 
says he, * You're very imperent, Bunce,' says he. 
But, Lord love ye ! soon as ever I seed his face I 
knowed very well as you was comin'. Better late 
than never, and better now than last week ! When 
the cat's away the mice'll play, as they say. 
Dear, dear ! what a age them cats do reach to be 
sure ! Talk about nine lives ! — why, you might 
as well say ninety, and ha' done with it ! " 

" Do you mean that Mrs. Farquhar is away ? " 
I asked, guessing to whom this elegant metaphor 
referred. 

" Ah ! " answered Bunce, nodding several 
times, and drawing his hand across his chin, 
which gave forth a rasping sound. '' Gone off 
to Scotland for change of air. Ain't you heerd?" 

I said, " No." 

" She've got lumbagey, that's what's wrong 
with she," Bunce continued, in a tone of undis- 
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guised satisfaction ; " and / know what lumbagey 
is. Lord ! I've seen folks in their beds with it 
for six weeks, and couldn't move hand nor foot 
without screechin' the whole blessed time. She 
ain't got it so bad as that — ^not yet; but, come to 
her time o' life, she didn't owt to expect for to 
get rid of it no more. I never heerd teU of any 
one as died o' the lumbagey, though," added 
Bunce reflectively; "but there! it don't do to 
question the ways o' Providence, as my old 
missus says. Mayhap we couldn't work things 
much better ourselves. So youVe had enough 
o' furrin parts at last, Mr. Chawls ? " 

" Yes," I said ; " I am settled in London 
now." 

Bunce grunted, and observed that he didn't 
hold much with London, but that it was better 
than Germany, anyhow. " You was shootin' 
pigs out there, so Squire tells me. Cur'ous 
notions o' sport them furriners has ! They ain't 
made you fat among 'em," he continued, scrutinis- 
ing me with a critical eye, " nor yet they ain't 
put much colour into your face. Now, I seen a 
deal o' town life in my day, and I tell you, sir, 
'taint fit for a gentleman. Take my word for it. 
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youll never get your health without you can 
breathe good country air. Let alone that 'tis 
your dooty to be here/' 

In order to effect a change of subject, I re- 
marked that Bunce's old regiment had been sent 
to the East ; and this, as I had expected, started 
him on a succession of reminiscences which lasted 
until we reached the house, whither he accom- 
panied me. Entering by the back door, we 
encountered Cooper and Peters and many other 
old friends, all of whom were so kind in their 
welcome of me, and had so many questions to 
ask, that it was a good half-hour before I could 
get away from them, and pass into the quieter 
regions of the house in search of my imcle. 

I found the dear old fellow sitting in his 
Ubrary, surrounded by open books, and looking 
more like himself than he had done since the 
evil day when Mrs. Farquhar descended upon 
him from the North to wo^Hs life out. "Well, 
Charley," he said quietly, looking up at me with 
a great kindness in his eyes ; and then I forgot 
all about Harry, all about Lady Constance, and 
all about the follies and fatalities that separated 
me from the old days that could never come back 
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any more. I sat down beside him in the same 
ancient leather-covered chair that I had been 
used to sit in long ago, when he patiently taught 
me the Latin grammar before I went to school — 
I sat down beside him there, as of old, and we 
had a good long talk. 

I have always been a very poor letter-writer. 
My uncle, on the other hand, was an admirable 
correspondent of the old-fashioned type, but he 
had not precisely the gift which some people 
possess of talking upon paper; and, therefore, 
when we met, we had a great deal to say to 
each other which was not of the smallest im- 
portance or interest to any one but ourselves. 
Important and disagreeable topics might very 
well be postponed imtil a later period of the 
evening, I thought; but in truth I scarcely 
thought of them at all until the sound of the 
dressing-bell caused my uncle to remark : " By 
the way, Dennison said he would come in to 
dinner. He is all by himself just now." And 
then he added, " You know that my mother left 
for Scotland a day or two ago ? " 

" Yes," I said ; ^' Bunco told me. Long may 
she remain upon her native heath ! " My uncle 
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smiled, and observed ambiguously that a little 
change was always a good thing, but did not 
assent to my further proposition that more 
change was a better thing, and permanent 
change best of all. "My mother is fond of 
affirming that all troubles are blessings in dis- 
guise," he said, ^^ and I am inclined to think 
that she is right, though I don't suppose that 
you and Tom could be brought to admit it/' 

I went upstairs, thinking to myself that Mrs. 
Faxquhax was the most successfully disguised 
blessing I had ever encountered, and wishing 
that I could see any way of applying her theory 
to my own mishaps. Upon the whole, it seemed 
more easy to derive comfort from Harry's philo- 
sophical conviction that "it would be all the 
same ten years hence." 

On re-entering the library, I found the Rector, 
who had seated himself in the chair lately vacated 
by my uncle, and was busily examining the open 
books. 

" Dear, dear, dear ! " he muttered, without 
looking up, "what a collection of musty old 
wisdom! Here's Seneca, 'De Beneficiis,' and 
Hume's Essays, and Bacon, and — what's this 
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dog's-eared fellow ? — ^Montaigne. You're too fond 
of dipping, Le Marchant — too fond of dipping. 
Much better take up a subject and master it. 
Parish law, for instance — ^what a comfort you 
might be to your neighbours if you had that 
at your fingers' ends! I've often thought of 
reading it up myself ; only I can't find the time, 
you know. What with poor Tomkinson's stu- 
pidity, and people coming bothering me at all 
hours of the day, and one thing and another 
. . . Hullo, Charley! is that you? Delighted 
to see you back, my boy, delighted 1 Maud's 
away, I'm sorry to say — staying over at Hail- 
sham with the Warrens for a few days. And 
how do you think your uncle looking ? All the 
better for a little rest and solitude, eh ? Well, 
weU ! . • . I say, Charley, you must get up 
early on Monday morning and come down to 
the Broad with me. There's a pike as big as 
Jonah's whale swimming about there somewhere, 
and I don't mind teUing you that he's gone off 
with one of my largest hooks. No fault of mine 
— ^he got down among the weed, and before I 
knew where I was, flick ! came my line across 
my nose, and — good morning to you ! I'll be 
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even with him yet, though — I'll be even with 
him yet !" 

We dined in the library for the sake of old 
times, and, as the Eector said, were " as joUy 
as three schoolboys out on the spree." He him- 
self was overflowing with the genial joUity 
which a good dinner and a good conscience 
engender ; and in listening to his rambling dis- 
courses I almost forgot that I was not at Thirlby 
for the purpose of catching fish or shooting down 
the rabbits. Unfortunately, as it was Saturday 
night, he was obliged to leave early, in order to 
brush up his sermon for the morrow, and this 
left me without any excuse for postpomng my 
self-imposed task. I didn't want to spoil a 
pleasant evening ; but there was no help for it. 
The thing had to be done, and, not seeing how 
the subject was to be led up to, I attacked it 
without preface as soon as my uncle and I 
were left together. 

" Uncle Bernard," said I, "I wanted to tell 
you that I have seen Harry." 

His face changed at once. His lips became 
compressed, the fine lines about the comers of 
his mouth deepened, and he straightened him- 
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self a little in his chair. But all he said was 
"Oh !^ in rather a chilling tone. 

"We met at Franzenshohe," I went on, " and 
since then I have seen a good deal of him. I 
didn't write to you about it, because he wanted 
me to keep it secret ; but " 

" To keep what secret V* asked my uncle. 

" WeU, the fact of our having met. It was 
by the merest chance that we did meet, and so 
he was in a sort of way entitled to impose con- 
ditions, you see." 

" Did you recognise him by his name or by 
his features?" 

"I didn't recognise him at all," answered 1, 
thinking that the question of name had better 
not be entered into ; "he told me who he was." 

"I should have thought that nothing com- 
pelled him to do that. So you believe that your 
meeting was the result of mere chance ?" 

" I am sure of it," I answered. " What else 
could it be ? You don't mean to suggest that 
he went out to Franzenshohe on purpose to make 
my acquaintance ! " 

"Experience has made me suspicious,"my uncle 
said, with a sigh. " Well — what does he want ?" 
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"He doesn't want anything," I answered; 
"it is I who want you to give him another 
chance. He has said all along that it wouldn't 
be the least use speaking to you ; but I thought 
I knew you better than he did. Hasn't he been 
punished enough ? I quite understand that you 
don't mean to punish him, and that you only 
disinherited him because you thought it was 
your duty, and — and all that ; but, as a matter 
of fact, it is a punishment, and a heavy one. 
Don't you think we should all be much happier 
if it were put an end to 1" 

" I believe," said my uncle, " that I gave you 
my reasons two years ago for acting as I have 
done. You have told me nothing as yet that 
should make them seem less cogent." 

" I know I haven't," I acknowledged, " but I 
don't think it is quite a case for cold reasoning. 
I want you to have Harry down here. If you 
were to see him, I am sure it would be all 
right." 

" I can't consent to see him." 

" Why not ? You are fighting against your- 
self all this time. You are so determined to be 
just that you will commit a cruel injustice rather 
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than do the natural thing — ^which is, after all, 
the right thing. Your reason for refusing to see 
him is that you are afraid of yielding/' 

My uncle shook his head. "You either do 
not understand the point at issue or you shut 
your eyes to it. Dennison, who at one time 
thought much as you do, used to attack me con- 
tinually with arguments which had no bearing 
upon the question, and if he has quoted the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son to me once, I sup- 
pose he must have quoted it a hundred times. 
It was impossible to convince him that such talk 
was wholly irrelevant I don't want to go over 
again all that I said to you before about Harry ; 
but I will just put the case before you baldly 
and distinctly. What you ask for him, and 
what I think I may assume that he asks for him- 
self, is not that he should be forgiven, but that 
he should be reinstated. I refuse to reinstate 
liiin, simply because I cannot. I can't make the 
county receive him, and he has done nothing to 
show himself worthy of being received. You 
say his punishment is a heavy one. I admit 
that it is so; but I maintain that it is in- 
evitable." 
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" If people wouldn't receive him for his own 
sake, they would receive him for yours," I urged; 
" and as for his not having shown himself 
worthy, what opportunity has he had of doing 
that ? " 

" We shall do no good by discussing this, 
Charley,'' said my uncle, with a quiet smile. " I 
give you every credit for a generous intention; 
but I can only say to you, as I have had to say 
to others, that you are dealing with a subject 
which I have pondered much longer and more 
deeply than you have, and that you can't bring 
forward a single plea that will be new to me." 

'* It seems a great pity," I said. " Harry is 
really a good fellow, if you would only believe 
it; and he didn't send me down here to plead 
for him, though I know you think he did." 

My uncle did not defend himself from this 
charge. He remained silent; and after some 
minutes I asked: " Is there reaUy no way of 
persuading you to alter your mind ? " 

*^ I think I remember telling you," replied my 
uncle, " that there are two conceivable events 
which might cause me to alter my mind — or at 
least my will, which is, perhaps, more to the 
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purpose. He might majry and have children, 
or he might earn some public distinction. I 
know of nothing else that would move me. My 
meeting him certainly would not." 

« I don't think he is a marrying man," said I; 
" and if he were, it is not at all likely that he 
would have any chance of marrying a lady. It 
is just within the bounds of possibility that he 
might be able to distinguish himself; though 
how he is to do it, unless he runs up a ladder 
to save a child from a burning house, or puUs 
somebody out of the Serpentine, I don't quite 
see. I wanted him to go out to Kussia." 

" Which proposition I presume that he de- 
clined with thanks." 

" Well, yes ; he declined it. You see, he isn't 
a very young man now, and, as he says himself, 
he has lived a hard life and hasn't much romance 
left in him. Besides, I couldn't hold out any 
strong inducement. The fact of the matter is 
that he doesn't want Thirlby : he has told me so 
more than once." 

My uncle surprised me a good deal by remark- 
ing calmly, " I don't believe it." 

" You are very hard upon him," I exclaimed. 
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" I suppose I must appear to be so. Never- 
theless, I can only repeat that I don't believe in 
his disinterestedness. This is neither the first 
nor the second time that he has made eflforts to 
approach me ; probably it will not be the last. 
Yet he ought to know by now that I don't con- 
sider myself a free agent in the matter. I have 
never pretended that public distinction was an 
easy thing to achieve ; all I have said, and stiU 
say, is that he must manage to achieve it before 
he can hope to set himself right in the eyes of 
his neighbours. Try to imagine yourself in his 
place. Don't you think you would have found 
some means of wiping out your disgrace ? You 
would have gone to this war, for instance, upon 
the chance of doing something that would have 
made your name known to the world. I fancy that 
war nearly always gives such chances to brave and 
desperate men. In any case, you would have 
put yourself in the way of meeting with them." 

"Perhaps I should," I agreed; "but is it 
quite fair to blame him for looking at things in 
a diflferent manner \ I don't think he is wanting 
in courage ; but I think he has a good deal more 
common sense than I have. Things that would 
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seem natural to me would seem quite absurd to 
him, and '' 

" In other words," interrupted my uncle, ** he 
is not the man to risk his life in the hope of re- 
trieving his honour. There, let us say no more 
about it. When you see him next, tell him that 
you have found me inexorable. He will not be 
surprised. My mother has taken him many 
such messages before this." 

It was evident that persistence would be use- 
less, and, after some very unsuccessful and con- 
strained attempts at small-talk, we both went off 
to bed. I had at first had a vague intention of 
telling my uncle about my own troubles, or at 
least of allowing a confession of them to be 
elicited from me ; but now I thought that 
perhaps, after all, I would hold my peace. I 
hac done what I had promised myself that I 
would do, and could at least return to London 
witi a somewhat easier conscience, although my 
misdon had turned out a failure. Further com- 
plications might be left for the future to unravel; 
and very likely my uncle would never know 
whit havoc Lady Constance Milner had made of 
my life. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

I AM PLACED IN A PAINFUL POSITION. 

The next day being Sunday, my uncle and T, of 
course, went to church in the morning. Th« old 
square pew in which we sat, with its worm-eaten 
boards, its green baize curtain above them, aid 
its shabby cushions and hassocks; the faiit, 
musty smell, for which partly damp and parly 
the remains of our decaying ancestors wtre 
responsible ; the village choir in the galley, 
bawling out " I will arise " to the accompanimint 
of various musical instruments, which had alwiys 
been dimly associated in my childish imaginalioii 
with King Nebuchadnezzar and his image of 
gold — all these things brought back vividlj to 
me the days of my boyhood ; days that seened 
far more remote then than they do now. I 
am a&aid my mind was a good deal ncre 
occupied with memories and vain regrets tlau 
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with the prayers and the Kector s subsequent 
homily. 

This, like all his discourses, was constructed 
upon time-honoured and unvarying lines. Firstly : 
What was so-and-so ? Was it this ? — No. Was 
it that ? — No. Was it something else altogether 
improbable ? Again, no. What, then, was it ? 
Which led to the agreeable discovery that, after 
all, it was very much what the untutored mind 
would have pronounced it to be at first sight. 
Secondly : How was this doctrine LQustrated by 
examples from Holy Writ? Examples from 
Holy Writ, numerous and more or less apposite, 
followed. Finally, brethren, how did this great 
truth come home to aQ of us ? The unsatisfactory 
conclusion being that it ought to come home to 
us in many ways ; but that, by reason of the 
hardness of our hearts, it didn't. Then there 
was a great scuffling of hobnailed boots, a great 
sigh of relief, and we were dismissed. 

Week after week, and year after year, the 
same routine was gone through in that sleepy 
hollow. I wonder whether it died out by degrees, 
or whether it vanished suddenly to make room 
for the new ways which are so different ! Sir 
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Digby and Lady Welby were always waiting for 
us in the porch, and Sir Digby invariably re- 
marked that the weather was seasonable, while 
Lady Welby as invariably informed us that she 
had a headache ; " but not one of my bad ones 
to-day." Then they got into their yellow chariot 
and were driven away, and my uncle and I 
walked down the church-yard path to our more 
modest equipage. 

This was a very ancient and almost spring- 
less vehicle, known among the servants as the 
"pheeayton," which, for some reason or other, 
was always used on Sundays, though I never 
saw it out of the coach-house on any other day 
in the week. Upon the present occasion it was 
drawn by a young horse, who had become fidgety 
owing to the attacks of the flies and a quarter of 
an hour's waiting, and who broke into a gallop 
the moment that we had taken our seats ; the 
consequence of which was that we made an 
abrupt and undignified exit, clutching our hats 
and bouncing about upon the slippery leather 
cushions, while John, coachman, purple in the 
face, tugged at his reins, and used words that he 
ought not to have used. When we had passed 
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through the park-gates, and the ** pheeayton " 
was progressing at a less dangerous rate of speed, 
my uncle reproachfully asked John whether he 
wanted to kill us ; which gave me a good oppor- 
tunity for mentioning an idea which had occurred 
to me during church-time. 

"That horse wants exercise," I remarked. 
" Would you mind my putting him into the dog- 
cart this afternoon ? I was rather thinking of 
driving over to Hailsham to look up George 
Warren." 

" Oh ! — to look up George Warren," said my 
uncle, fixing a disagreeably steady gaze upon me. 

I felt myself reddening under this inspection ; 
for I had been informed overnight in his presence 
that some one else was staying at Hailsham, and 
I did not know how far he might be disposed to 
connect my anxiety with that circumstance. 
However, I met his eyes, and answered steadily: 
" Yes ; I am afraid I shall have to go back to 
town to-morrow, and I should like to see George 
as I am here." 

"To be sure," answered my uncle, with a 
certain dryness of intonation, "it is the least 
that you can do, considering that he went 
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all the way to Franzensholie to see you last 
winter." 

It was pretty clear to me from this that 
George's intentions and my own defection were 
an open secret ; yet I shrank from acknowledging 
the truth in so many words. My imcle, who 
never invited confidences, said no more; and 
neither then nor at luncheon afterwards did I 
recur to a subject which was perhaps best left 
alone. 

Certain ill-conditioned persons, who cannot 
be brought to allow that East Norfolk has any 
natural advantages, ought to be compelled to 
drive from Thirlby to Hansham on a June after- 
noon. Their course — ^that is, if they took the 
short cuts — ^would lead them by pleasant devious 
ways through a country made fertile by good 
farming, a country of gentle swells and depres- 
sions, of thick hedgerows and spreading oaks 
and hazel copses. Every now and again they 
would skirt a wide sheet of glittering water, and 
often they would catch glimpses of well timbered 
park-lands and solid mansions of an unpretentious 
order. I assert — ^not, indeed, without fear of 
contradiction ; still, I will go so far as to assert — 
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that there is no county in England which pre- 
sents a more cheerfully prosperous and homelike 
aspect to the eye than East Norfolk in fine 
weather, nor any that produces a healthier or 
better-grown race of inhabitants. I am aware 
that the ill-conditioned persons aforesaid account 
for the latter circumstance by declaring that all 
weakly members of the population are killed off in 
early youth by the dreadful climate, but this is a 
mere ex 'parte statement, unsupported by evidence. 
After that it must be acknowledged that the 
peasantry of this district are for the most part 
as ugly as the seven capital sins, and ^that their 
manners leave something to be desired. It must 
be acknowledged, too, that the weather, even in 
June, is seldom very warm. But that only makes 
the fine days seem all the finer when they come. 
The breeze that rushes to meet you has a fresh, 
salt smell ; the snowy gulls, driven inland before 
it, hover overhead, uttering their shrill, yelping 
cry ; the outlines of the distant woods and of the 
farmhouses and church-towers are cut out sharply 
against the blue sky; and where within the 
four seas will you find an air more pure and 
invigorating ? 
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If I did not enjoy all these good things as 
much as I might have done, it was because I was 
bothered by a pulling horse and by sundry mis- 
givings as to the pradence of the step that I was 
taking. When I had started for Hailsham I had 
had it strongly in my mind that I should like to 
see Maud ; but now I felt quite convinced that 
I should like nothing of the sort. All that I 
wished was to hear from George what progress, 
if any, his suit was making ; and I was not so 
eager even about that that I should have been 
very much disappointed to be told that the 
whole family had gone to church. 

The family, as it happened, had gone to 
church ; but probably they had been let off with 
a short sermon, for I overtook them marching 
homewards in a formidable troop, headed by the 
chief of the tribe, and whipped in by George, 
who said all that was proper in the way of sur- 
prise and gratification on recognising me. I got 
down and shook hands with a number of persons 
of all ages (of whom Maud was not one), and 
accepted Mr. Warren's invitation to stay and 
take supper with them when I saw that he would 
be offended if I refused. 
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As soon as I could do so consistently with 
politeness, I fell back to the tail of the procession 
to join George, whom I took by the arm and led 
away towards the neglected wilderness which in 
more prosperous times had been one of the chief 
glories of Hailsham Hall. It was a damp and 
doleful pleasure-ground enough now — the alleys 
all moss-grown and choked here and there by 
tangled undergrowth, the rotting arbours fes- 
tooned with cobwebs, and the benches falling 
into the last stage of decay, like the fortunes of 
their owner. Seating myself with precaution 
upon one of these, and finding that it did not 
crumble away under me, I requested George to 
do likewise, and to give an account of him- 
self. 

" Why have you never written to me, as you 
promised you would ? " I asked. 

" I was only to write if I had some good news 
to give, you know," answered he. 

'* And have you none ?" 

He shook his head. 

" You haven't asked her, then ?" 

" Yes, I have ; but it was no use. I might 
have known that it would be no use. I did 
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know it really all along ; but it was just as well 
to make perfectly sure, I suppose." 

George spoke in his usual calm, level tones. 
He was prodding holes in the moist earth with 
his stick, and was to all appearance much in- 
terested in this occupation. 

" Fm awfully sorry for this, old fellow," said 1. 

He glanced up at me for a moment. "1 
suppose you mean you are sorry for wje. I don't 
think you ever much fancied the idea of my 
marrying Miss Dennison." 

This was so undeniably true that I thought 
we would leave that point in abeyance, and pro- 
ceeded to inquire when he had made his proposal. 

" Oh, ever so long ago," he replied ; " soon 
after I saw you at Franzenshohe. I couldn't 
make up my mind to go back to London without 
knowing the worst." 

" But she is staying with you now, isn't she ?" 
said I, thinking it rather odd that she should be 
at Hailsham, under the circumstances. 

" Well, yes ; that was my mother's doing. 
My mother has been a good deal upset by all 
this, and by my change of plans, and she took it 
into her head that, if I would try again, it might 
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all come right. Of course I knew that there was 
no hope; but as she persisted, and as Miss 
Dennison very kindly consented to come to us, 
I thought I ought to do my part. I asked her 
again yesterday, and I need not say that I got 
the same answer as before ; only it was rather 
more emphatic. She told me that if I were the 
only man in the world she couldn't marry me.'' 

" That wasn't a very kind thing to say," I 
observed. 

" It was not said unkindly,^' answered George ; 
" she only meant to make me understand that I 
was asking for something that she couldn't pos- 
sibly give me. I didn't mind her putting it in 
that way." 

I was really sorry for poor George ; but it was 
difficult to show any sympathy with him, though 
I knew that, in spite of his cut-and-dried manner, 
he would have been glad of a friendly word or 
two. After we had both remained silent for 
a time, I asked him what was the change of plans 
to which he had alluded. 

"I am going to Australia," said George, 
quietly ; " I forgot I hadn't told you." 

"You don't mean that !" I exclaimed. 

VOL. II. 3 9 
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" Oh, yes. I have a cousin out there who is 
doing very well, and he has often suggested to 
me that I might join him. You see my father 
can't afford to make an eldest son of me. When 
he dies this place will have to be sold, and even 
then I don't know how my mother and sisters 
are going to live, I'm sure. I have a small capital 
left me by my grandmother with which I may 
manage to make my way in Australia — at all 
events, my cousin thinks so. I might, perhaps, 
have succeeded at the Bar here after some years ; 
but it would have been a long up-hill grind, and 
I haven't much heart for it now. So it's all 
settled," concluded George, drawing a long 
breath ; " and I'm glad of it." 

" I expect you are right," said I, after a little 
consideration. " I don't believe in the cailwm^ non 
animum theory, and if things won't go on right 
in the Old World, it's well worth while to give 
the Antipodes a trial. I'm no better off than 
you are, you know. By Jove! I wish I were 
going with you!" 

" Two love-lorn swains starting off to seek 
their fortunes together — it would be a new kind 
of ' Sentimental Journey,' wouldn't it ?" said 
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George, smiling. " No, my dear Charley, matters 
haven't come to such a crisis with you yet that 
you need contemplate emigration. You must 
stay where you are, and — shall I tell you some- 
thing ? I shouldn't wonder if, one of these fine 
days, your troubles came to an end, and if you 
married your old love, who, after all, has been 
your only love, whatever Lady Constance MUner 
may assert to the contrary." 

Ah ! if that were only possible ! I thought to 
myself; but I knew, though George did not, that 
there were insuperable obstacles in the way of 
such a happy issue. I did not, however, mention 
the most obvious of them, but contented myself 
with pointing out to him that he seemed to be 
making rather too sure of Miss Dennison's con- 
sent to the arrangement. "Did she — er — say 
anything that led you to suppose— erl — " I 
inquired, with discreet incoherence. 

"I must confess," answered George, drily, 
" that when I spoke to her upon the subject of 
marriage, I was more anxious to find out what 
my own chances were than yours. No ; she said 
nothing about you ; it was only a fancy of my 
own. Shall we go in now ? " 
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We walked up to the house and entered the 
faded old drawing-room, where Mrs. Warren, who 
was old and faded too, was holding a sort of 
Sunday school class, composed of the junior 
members of her family. Mrs. Warren had not 
received the slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune in a philosophical spirit. She was peevish 
and plaintive, she talked in a melancholy voice 
which was almost a whine, and she generally 
looked as if she had been crying. The pleasure 
which she politely declared that she experienced 
in seeing me was not very visible upon her face, 
and, from the uneasy glances that she cast at 
George, I concluded that she was appealing 
mutely to him to take me away. He, however, 
apparently misinterpreted these signals, for he 
basely slipped out of the room, leaving me in 
the lurch; whereupon Mrs. Warren, with an 
evident sense of injury upon her, remarked that 
she had supposed I had gone to evening church. 

" Those of us who stay at home in the afternoon 
generally attend the evening service,'' she said. 
" I should like the children to go ; but their 
father thinks once is enough for them. The task 
of keeping them out of mischief all day does not 
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fall upon himy and perhaps lie does not know 
how fatiguing it is. Would you mind very 
much if I went on hearing them their Catechism 
now ? I really dare not turn them loose." 

I begged her not to let me interrupt the 
proceedings, and added that I thought I would 
go out and smoke a cigar — a suggestion which 
seemed to comfort her. 

Outside- the drawing-room windows there was 
a long verandah, where several wicker chairs had 
been left. I seated myself upon one of these, 
lighted my cigar, and, lazily contemplating the 
light and shade of the flat landscape, wondered 
what had become of Maud. Long shadows from 
the sinking sun lay across the grass ; the air was 
warm and motionless; the silence of Sunday 
hung over the deserted fields. Only from within 
came, every now and again, the querulous ques- 
tionings of poor Mrs. Warren, struggling with 
her refractory troop. 

" Tonmiy, what is thy duty towards thy 
neighbour V^ 

" Duty towards my neighbour is to believe in 
him, to fear him, and " 

'* Nonsense, child I you know very well that 
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it is no such thing. Answer me at once : Yflml 
axe your duties to your neighbour ? " 

"Two only, as genly necessary to salva- 
tion " 

" Thomas, you do this purposely to annoy 
me, and you will drive me to complain of you to 
your father. I do think, Jane, that you might 
try to help me a little, instead of sitting there 
giggling. Can't you make Tommy understand 
what vdll happen to him if he wofbt learn his 
Catechism?" 

The voice of Jane, thus appealed to, responds 
with startling clearness and absence of peri- 
phrasis, that in such a case Tommy will infalUbly 
go to hell. 

" Jane, I am ashamed of you ! How can you 
say such dreadful things ? I meant you to tell 
him that his father would give him a whipping. 
Of course, though, he wouldn't have behaved 
you. Eeally I cannot endure this much longer ! 
Now, Tommy, begin all over again. What is 
thy name ? " 

This dialogue went on, with variations, for 
half an hour or more, at the expiration of which 
time Mrs. Warren's patience appeared to give 
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way suddenly. A tumultuous shuffling of feet 
and slamming of doors made themselves heard, 
and the much-tried lady stepped out on to the 
verandah and sank into one of the chairs beside 
me. 

" Oh, Mr. Maxwell," she exclaimed, " I hope 
it isn't very wrong to say so ; but I do sometimes 
wish I had never married ! If people only kn^w 
what married life was they wouldn't be in such 
a hurry to rush into it." 

I made the profound observation that nobody 
ever supposed that his own married life would 
resemble that of his neighbours. 

" Ah, there it is ! They have it all before 
their eyes ; and yet they will fall in love, and 
ruin their prospects, and break their mothers' 
hearts if some tiresome girl or other won't accept 
them. You have heard about poor George, of 
course ?" 

I intimated that I had. 

*' I can't tell you how unhappy I am about it," 
Mrs. Warren went on tearfully. " It does seem 
so hard that he should be sent away to the 
colonies, poor boy, just as if he had done some- 
thing wrong and he has always been such a 
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good, steady fellow, too ! And all because Maud 
Dennison does not know her own mind !" 

Not being disposed to agree with the latter 
statement, I only remarked, "Well, you must 
take comfort from the thought that he has escaped 
the miseries of married life for this time." 

Mrs. Warren retorted, with some indignation, 
that she had not expected me to be flippant ; 
but, upon being assured that such had not been 
my intention, she was persuaded to resume her 
tale of woe. ''I don't mean to say that I am 
anxious that George should marry ; but naturally 
he will do so sooner or later, and his heart seems 
to be quite set upon Maud Dennison. She will 
have a very comfortable little fortune, too, when 
her father dies — one can't help thinking of that ; 
and I suppose he would make liberal settlements 
on her marriage. I do think she might very 
easily be brought to consent." 

" George thinks differently," I ventured to 
observe. 

" George is so difl&dent, poor fellow ! Don't 
you think, Mr. Maxwell," Mrs. Warren added in a 
persuasive voice, " that y(m might be of a little 
assistance to him ? " 
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** I ? ^well, upon my word, I don't see that 

I could," I answered, considerably taken aback. 

" Ah, I think you could if you would. You 
will set me down as impertinent, I am afraid ; 
but if you will remember that my son's happiness, 
not to speak of my own, is at stake, perhaps you 
wiU forgive me. Don't suppose that George has 
betrayed any secrets of yours ; but one thing and 
another has come out, and — and — in short, Mr. 
Maxwell, I think if you would teU her that you 
wished her to marry George, it would have a 
great effect upon her." 

" I certainly can't tell her anything of the 
sort, and if I did, it would have no eflfect at all 
upon her," I answered curtly. 

" Mr. Maxwell, do you want to marry the 
girl yourself ? " 

I began to experience an intense desire to 
arise and flee away ; but I resisted it, and said, 
" No ; since you ask me, I don't." 

" Then surely you cannot object to putting in 
one word for your friend. K you refuse, I shall 
think you most inconsiderate — most selfish — 
most unkind ! " 

Mrs. Warren was sobbing aloud by this time. 
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and I was frightened out of my wits. To pacify 
her, I said, "Very well, very well; Til do it, 
then. It will be horribly disagreeable ; but I'll 
do it. Do be calm 1 — here they all come back 
from church. Now do, please, Mrs. Warren, stop 
crying." 

Probably Mrs. Warren's near relations were 
more accustomed to seeing her in tears than I 
was. At all events, not one of the half-dozen 
persons who presently crossed the lawn and 
joined us seemed to be in the least surprised or 
affected by her distress, though she continued 
to blow her nose in the most heartrending manner 
for some minutes after their arrival. As for me, 
I was so utterly discomfited by the woman's be- 
haviour and by the thought of what I had so 
rashly promised to do for her, that the ordeal of 
meeting and shaking hands with Maud sank into 
insignificance by comparison, and I found myself 
talking to the latter with as little embarrassment 
as she herself displayed. 

How I got through supper, and what occurred 
during that meal, I have no idea; I only remember 
that the period of respite passed with astonish- 
ing rapidity, and that no sooner was it at an 
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end than the whole company appeared suddenly 
to melt away, as if by preconcerted arrangement, 
leaving me "alone with Maud. It was in the 
garden, whither we all had adjourned from the 
dining-room, that she and I were thus abandoned, 
and I perceived that the moment had come for 
me to redeem my pledge. Shivering on the 
brink was not to be thought of, and I plunged 
recklessly into the very midst of my task by 
saying, " George has been telling me about his 
disappointment. I was very sorry to hear of it." 

Maud made no answer. She was leaning 
against a low iron fence, with those beautiful 
eyes of hers looking out at the far horizon. As I 
watched her furtively, the irony of the situation 
manifested itself to me with such humiliating 
distinctness that I felt as if I could not have the 
impudence to say any more. Nevertheless, I 
had to speak, since she would not, and after a 
long pause, I resumed : 

" He is awfully cut up about it. I suppose 
you know that he is going out to Australia ? " 

"Yes," she answered, shifting her position a 
little, so as to face me ; " but I can't see any great 
misfortune in that. I am sure he will be much 
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happier shearing sheep, or whatever it is that 
people do in Australia, than pleading in stuffy 
law-courts ; and he is far too sensible to go on 
crying long for the moon. I am sorry that he 
should have been caused any pain through me ; 
but he will console himself, like everybody else." 

I felt bound to say that I differed from her. 
" Whatever George may be, he is not fickle," I 
declared ; " and there is no better -hearted or 
honester fellow breathing." 

'' Eeally ! " said Maud. " That, of course, is a 
discovery which I should never have made without 
your help, and naturally it alters the whole aspect 
of the case. Are you extolling his virtues out of 
pure, disinterested friendship ? — or is it possible 
that Mrs. Warren has commissioned you to 
plead for him ? " 

I confessed at once that the latter surmise 
was correct, adding that I was fully sensible of 
the absurdity of my advocacy. " I refused as 
long as I could ; but when she began crying, 
what was I to do ? " 

" Oh, don't apologise ; you had no alternative. 
Perhaps it was not very wise of Mrs. Warren to 
imagine that you could persuade me when George 
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could not ; still, if she wanted to convince me of 
the unalterable constancy of man, I admit that 
she couldn't have made choice of a more suitable 
ambassador. One bright example is worth any 
amount of arguments." 

I wished the earth would open and swallow 
me ; I wished I had allowed Mrs. Warren to cry 
her eyes out before I had consented to lay myself 
open to this inevitable taunt. " I haven't a word 
to say for myself," I stanmiered out at last ; 
" it would only make things worse to try and 
explain." 

But Maud broke into a perfectly natural and 
good-humoured peal of laughter. "Poor Charley!" 
she said ; " it was too bad to take such a mean 
advantage of you ; but I couldn't resist it. Don't 
look so woe-begone. I have always considered 
myself a sort of relation of yours, and, you know, 
almost all boys begin life by a harmless passion 
for one of their cousins. It would be a very 
literal sort of cousin who would take those early 
vows in sober earnest." 

'* That may be the pleasant est and most con- 
venient way of putting it," said I ; " but it isn't 
the true way, and I had rather you understood 
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the truth. I recollect every word that I said to you 
that evening by the Broad, and it wasas much sober 
earnest as anything in this world can be. I think 
you know it was too. If I have changed since, 
it isn't because I was a boy then, but because I 
am a miserable weak fool, who never could have 
been worthy of you. I dare say I am a black- 
guard as well. I know I should call any 
other fellow a blackguard who had behaved as I 
have done." 

'' Oh, what ugly names ! Do you think, by 
any chance, that I am breaking my heart over 
your inconstancy \ Do I look broken-hearted ? 
Then don't exhaust your vocabulary of remorse- 
ful epithets, or you will have none left to offer to 
Lady Cecilia — ^is her name Cecilia % — ^when you 
take your next step on the road towards matri- 
mony. The future Mrs. Charles is probably at 
this moment under the care of a nursery-gover- 
ness. When you bring her to me to be introduced 
I sha'n't tell tales, and I shall be too aged to 
excite jealousy. In the meantime I wish you 
would treat me like a sister, and not like an 
enemy. I assure you I don't bear malice." 

I was too sore and ashamed to answer her. 
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By-and-by she went on, in a rather graver tone : 
" There was something much more serious that 
you mentioned to me that same evening; I 
wonder whether you remember it." 

" No/' I answered, staxing at her in surprise. 
And then — " Oh, you mean about Harry." 

She nodded. "I think he is coming to the 
fore again, and I feel less and less sure of Mr. Le 
Marchant. My father tells me that Mrs. Far- 
quhar has changed her note ; she doesn't praise 
you any longer, and she has begun to throw out 
oracular hints about * poor dear Harry ' and his 
misfortunes. You ought to have kept friends 
with Mrs. Farquhar." 

'* I haven't quarrelled with her," said I ; " I 
haven't seen her for an age. As for my uncle, I 
doubt whether anything will make him alter his 
mind; but if he does, I shall be very glad. 
Didn't you yourself tell me that you thought it 
was my duty to take Harry's part ? " 

" Well," she said, " duty is one thing and 
expediency is another. If he makes his appear- 
ance I don't say that you shouldn't take his part ; 
but, in the interest of everybody concerned, I 
shall take yours. It all rests with Mrs. Farquhar, 
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whom I am ready to cajole or to fight, according 
to circumstances." 

I hesitated whether to telT her that I had met 
Hanyornot; but decided that perhaps I had better 
keep my own coimsel for the present. I only 
answered that I believed the control of future 
events rested more with Harry himself than with 
Mrs. Farquhar or my uncle ; and before anything 
further could be said George came out to teD me ' 
that he didn't want to send me away, but that the 
dog-cart had been waiting for half an hour and the 
brown horse was dancing about on his hind-legs. 

I little suspected, when I said good-bye to 
George and Maud, how and where I should next 
see those two together. 
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